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The Scope of Public Education 


ERTAIN fundamental principles must be accepted if 

the scope of public education is to be broad enough to 

meet the demands of our changed economic and social 
situation. 


1. Every child, regardless of race, creed, social position, 
residence, physical condition, or native intelligence, should 
have the opportunity for the fullest development of his 
individual powers through education. No socially-minded 
person today challenges this fundamental principle. 


2. Every state should make provision for the early and 


systematic education of its children. The idea of systematic 
attention to the educational possibilities of early childhood is 
based chietly upon research of comparatively recent years. 
Studies of early childhood show that many basic habits and 
attitudes are formed during this period. 


3. Every state should provide a continuing education 
whereby the individual may compensate for opportunities 
lost in earlier years and may adjust himself to the social, 
civic, and economic responsibilities of adult life 


K-ducation is a life-long process, but until recent vears it 
was thought that the ability to profit by attending school 
ceased at adulthood. As a matter of fact, learning ability 
does not stop with maturity. Achievements of adults in 
school work attest this statement. Adult education is 
demanded for the good of all. Adult education is rapidly 
becoming a public obligation. — WiLLarp E. GIvENs, 

President, California Teachers Ass clati 1 
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0 THE CONVENTION in Washington, June 30-July 6 
T a “capital” trip for delegates and teachers. A 
de luxe Santa Fe Special Train will leave June 23 (in 
the morning from San Francisco, in the evening from 
Los Angeles) 4% Here are a few highlights: A stop at 
Grand Canyon with trail trips and rim drives avail- 
able; Old Santa Fe, Puye Ruins, Santa Clara and San 
Ildefonso Indian Pueblos; New Orleans with its Latin 
Quarter; Jacksonville and a drive to St. Augustine; 
Fort Sumter at Charleston; sightseeing in Richmond; 
then the Nation’s Capital. All at a cost surprising- 
ly low X& For detailed information—Jas. B. Duffy. 
Asst. Pass. Traf. Mgr., Santa Fe Ry., 560 So. Main St.. 
LOS ANGELES; L. R. Everett, Asst. Gen. Pass. Agt., 601 
Market St., saN FRANCISCO; W. B. Frisbie, Div. Pass. 


A gt.,. 300 Broadway. san pieGO: or any Santa Fe Agent. 
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TRAVEL SECTION 


Visit Alaska 


STANLEY SCHLENTHER, Seattle 


LASKA, a vacation corner of our con- 
Te eee, is coming into the limelight with 
the advent of the new travel-American move- 
ment. Here is a portion of our country which 
experienced travelers are coming to recognize as 
the ideal vacation-land. Not only is it possible 
to make your Alaska trip an all-American vaca- 
tion, but here you will find all the scenic attrac- 
tions and historical backgrounds of many foreign 
lands, all wrapped into one delightful territory 
and set in a convenient spot for the vacationist. 

Alaska is America’s last frontier. Contrary to 
the general misconception, Alaska is by no 
means the frozen land of snow and ice, peopled 
by primitive Eskimos on bleak, wind-driven 
shores. There is far more to this Land of the 
Midnight Sun than is shown by the ordinary 
map. In area, Alaska is equal to one-fifth of 
the United States, an expanse which allows this 
golden Territory a wide range of variety in both 





climate and natural beauties. The summer sea- 
son climate of Alaska is mild, comparing favor- 
ably with the comfortable coast towns of the 
Pacific Northwest. 


It is truly a land of amazing contrasts, with 
scene after scene of diverse natural beauty drift- 
ing past in surprising sequence. In Alaska there 
is all of the “freshness, the freedom, the far- 
ness” of which Robert W. Service wrote so 
vividly. There is the impelling beauty of vast 
space, the majesty of mighty snow-capped moun- 
tains, the deep hush of virgin wilderness. But 
interspersing it there is a more intimate natural 
beauty. Alaska’s wild-flowers are legion, and 
they bloom in the very shadow of on-moving 
rivers of ice. There are quiet spruce-lined water- 
ways and tempting shaded trails. 


Alaska possesses a civilization of which to be 
proud. It is a busy land, but its industries are 
not commonplace. Travelers are intrigued by 
gold mines, salmon fisheries, fur-trading posts, 
copper mines. The natives of Southeastern Alaska 
are Indians whose fame for grotesque totem- 
carvings has spread far. The 
quaint tribal customs which they 
have retained through the ages 
are of more than passing interest. 
The friendly Indians are ready 
and willing to explain their weird 
carvings to the traveler. The 
basketry of the Indians is distin- 
tive, as is their bead-work. Many 
a piece of Alaska Indian art finds 
its way into a valuable collection. 

Alaska is perhaps best known 
for the publicity which attended 
the famous gold rush of ’98. There 
are plenty of evidences of that 
historic period left to add a touch 
of romance and adventure to an 
Alaska trip. It is possible now to 
follow in comfort the footsteps of 
the sourdoughs and to visit the 
towns which sprang into being 
almost overnight in those hectic 
days. Here the traveler may walk 
streets where notorious bad men 


While Alaska Steamship Company’s cruises to Alaska are made _ once held sway, and visit the very 
on modern liners, the route followed includes one thousand miles spots which have been described 
of sheltered ocean lane through the famous “inside passage.” Pre- in the multitude of stories and 
cipitous mountains and cliffs rise sheer from the water’s edge, poems which were born of the 
making it comparable in many respects to an ocean trip through gold rush. There are few sections 
the Grand Canyon. There are none of the discomforts of an of the world with more interest- 


ordinary sea voyage on this route. 


ing historical backgrounds than 


[2] 





“FAMILY TREES ...HAND-CARVED” 
Lovers’ Lane at Sitka, a famous trysting place of old. Sitka was once the capital of Alaska under Rus- 
stan rule. The totem lore of Alaska’s Indians is a source of wonder and interest to the traveler. Each 
totem pole tells its own story, a family or clan. Southeastern Alaska might well be termed “headquar- 
ters” for these symbols of a sturdy race. The Alaska Indians are found throughout Southeastern and 
Southwestern Alaska and are noted for their weird carvings and for the distinctive designs incorpor- 
ated in their basket and blanket weaving. Illustration courtesy Alaska Steamship Company. 
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Alaska, and none with such closely- 
tied reminders of early days. Even 
a short cruise to Alaska will take 
you back to the Territory’s tur- 
bulent Russian rule. Sitka, which 
is visited by American steamers 
on the short Southeastern Alaska 
run, was the capital of Alaska 
under the Russian regime. It 
was here that Baranof earned his 
title of “little Czar of the Paci- 
fic.” Sitka today is like a bit of 
Russia, with its ancient Russian 
blockhouse, its beautiful Saint 
Michael’s Cathedral, its totem- 
lined Lover’s Lane. 


The intricate waterways of the 
Inside Passage offer all the pan- 
oramic beauty of Norway’s fjords, 
and extend for over a thousand 
miles from Seattle to Skagway, 
Alaska. Here ocean steamers 
thread their way through the very heart of a 
mountain range, whose peaks rise straight from 
the water’s edge. A thousand miles of land- 
locked cruising with none of the discomforts of 
ordinary sea travel to discourage even the poor- 
est sailor. 

This year The Alaska Line is inaugurating 
something entirely new in travel history, an 
Arctic Cruise. This feature is being planned to 





Mount McKinley, 20,300 feet, highest peak in the North American 
continent. Located in Mount McKinley Park, Alaska, Uncle Sam’s 


most northern National Park. 


meet the demands of those who wish to travel 
off the beaten path. Here is trip for the adven- 
turous, above the Arctic Circle to the little-vis- 
ited Arctic shores of Alaska and Siberia. It is 
planned to sail to the very edge of the Arctic 
ice-pack on this cruise, on the Alaska Steam- 
ship Company’s yacht-like ship, the S. S. Vic- 
toria, which has just been modernized. 

This is certainly a most instructive trip. 





Alaska Steamship Company’s steamer Aleutian at Columbia Glacier. A blast of the ship’s whistle and 

tons of ice thunder into the sea! Columbia Glacier is the largest “living” glacier in the world, to the 

face of which steamers can approach. This is a “living” glacier in that it is in constant motion, pressing 
on into the sea. 
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Make your Convention Trip 
a Thrilling 36-day 


VACATION 
by Land and Sea! 


To Washington by train--Chicago Fair--New York 
--home via HAVANA and PANAMA 


Picture yourself on this bright summer 
morning—June 23rd. Your bags are packed. 
Allis ready. Excitedly you board the N. E.A. 
special train. Farewell to humdrum. You are 
away on a 9,000-mile trip—new sights— 
new people—a glamorous land-and-sea vaca- 
tion, climaxed by a homeward cruise through 


romantic tropical waters. Who wouldn’t be 
thrilled ? 


Itinerary of adventure! 


En route to the N. E. A. Convention in 
Washington, D.C. (June 30 to July 6) you 
visit the Grand Canyon, Galveston, New 
Orleans, Jacksonville, St. Augustine, Charles- 
ton, S. C., and Richmond, Va. 


From the convention you will go to the 
Chicago World’s Fair. Thence to Niagara 
Falls and New York. After 4 days in New 
York City you sail away on Panama Pacific’s 
gigantic S. S. Virginia, bound for southern 
seas and eventually home. 


A full day you will spend in festive Havana. 
Another sunrise begins exciting experiences 


as you cruise the Panama Canal. There’s 
thrill after thrill in these eight hours: the 
gentle, Herculean lifting and lowering of 
your huge boat in the locks . . . the fascina- 
tion of primitive native life . . . the verdant 
groves of mangoes and bananas . . . Then 
still another full day for shopping and sight- 
seeing in colorful Panama. 


Luxury aboard largest intercoastal liner 


Roominess for play or rest. Diversity of 
entertainment. Luxury. Smooth sailing that 
only the largest intercoastal liner affords. 
These are the keynotes of Panama Pacific 
service. 


There’s never a dull moment at sea. By day 
you'll swim in the large open-air pool, 
play at sports on broad decks, or lazily relax 
in the tonic of sun and salt air. By night 
you'll dance or attend the latest “talkies.” 


Your cabin is roomy, comfortable. You'll 
enjoy excellent cuisine in a brilliant, air- 
conditioned dining salon. Every modern 
accommodation promises a glorious vacation. 


What the low fare includes A specia! rate for the tour includes 


round trip by rail and stearaer, pullman 


fares, sightseeing, hotels (except in Washington) and meals on the steamer. 


Write for descriptive folder and complete details. Address our 
N. E. A. TOUR MANAGER, PANAMA PACIFIC LINE, 687 Market St., 
San Francisco; 715 West 7th St., Los Angeles; or 1030 Fourth Ave., San Diego. 


Please send me your free descriptive folder and complete details about the 
N. E. A. Convention Tour. (Mail to nearest address shown above.) 











= 
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Mount Oberlin from the Highway, in Glacier National Park 


Going-to-the-Sun Highway 


HE first highway to wind its way up 

and over the rugged continental divide 

in Glacier National Park was opened 
last year. It is the first motor-road in the Park 
to get on really intimate terms with the “Shin- 
ing Mountains.” 

The new Going-to-the-Sun Highway is a 
veritable Alpine motor road, both as regards 
scenery and astounding highway construction. 
It follows closely the Logan Pass Trail. World- 
travelers who have crossed the pass with trail- 
parties have pronounced the far-flung panorama 
of jagged, tumbling mountains the most spec- 
tacular in America, and rivalled only by the 
Alps. Hundreds of waterfalls, countless glaciers, 
lakes, mountain streams and towering peaks are 
unrolled in an unending vista of scenic grandeur. 

From the west entrance to the Park, at Belton, 
Montana, the highway skirts Lake McDonald. 
From there the highway continues along the 


lake, hemmed in by tall pine and fir, until it 
reaches McDonald Creek, a tumbling mountain 
stream which it follows for several miles. 

Leaving the creek, it begins a gradual, wind- 
ing ascent to the crest of the continental divide. 
The highway passes through tunnels which have 
apertures at intervals to let in light and for 
ventilation. These afford thrilling views of the 
expansive valleys they overlook. 

At the summit is Logan Pass, where the rains 
and melting snows divide, flowing west into the 
Pacific Ocean, and east into the Missouri, the 
Mississippi and on to the Gulf of Mexico. Wind- 
ing far below one sees the ribbon-like trail over 
which he travelled. To the west, and towering 
over the densely wooded McDonald Valley, is 
Heaven’s Peak and a rough mountainland that 
is seldom penetrated, and then only by camping 
parties. 


1 


The Garden Wall, so-called because of its 
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Mount Jackson from Saint Mary Valley Trail, Glacier National Park 





Here is a caravan of busses at Logan Pass—a glorious adventure 
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Going-to-the-Sun Chalet from Red Eagle 
Mountain, Glacier National Park 





Heaven’s Peak from the new Highway 


spectacular structure, and constituting the con- 
tinental divide, winds away to the north. Cling- 
ing to its western slope, about three miles dis- 
tant, and reached only by trail, are the Granite 
Park Chalets, typically Swiss, in an Alpine 
setting. 

To the east, is the rear of famous Going-to- 
the-Sun Mountain, and at its base is seen the 
upper end of St. Mary Lake. To the south are 
Mount Oberlin, Mount Reynolds, Fusillade, 
Citadel and innumerable other peaks which arise 
almost perpendicularly from the far shores of 
St. Mary Lake. 

Descending, the highway makes a broad cir- 
cular sweep, partly encircling Going-to-the-Sun 
Mountain, then following the north shore of St. 
Mary Lake to “Sun Camp”—an attractive group 
of rustic chalets perched on a high rocky prom- 
ontory overlooking the lake in three directions, 
and overshadowed on all sides by towering, 
spectacular peaks. 

And finally this scenic excursion through the 
“Land of the Shining Mountains” terminates at 
the “Big Log Lodge,” as the Indians call the 
big modern entrance hotel. 

The opening of this new highway is of par- 
ticular interest to the vacationist who, despite 
the increasing popularity of trail riding, does not 
feel quite “up” to straddling a horse as a means 
of getting next to nature. For the first time he 
or she may enjoy some of the marvelous scenery 
in the interior of the park from the comfortable 
upholstery of the big red “fire wagons,” the 
-Blackfeet’s name for the busses. 
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To the Orient 


T is now possible for one to make a reason- 

able and comfortable trip to the Orient via a 
steamship service which offers “one class” ac- 
commodations,—that is, each passenger has the 
same privileges on board and no restrictions 
whatever, no matter where the cabin may be 
located. 


The S.S. General Pershing, S. S. General. 


Sherman and S. S. General Lee sail from San 
Francisco and Portland, Oregon, to Japan, China 
and the Philippines under the flag of the States 
Steamship Lines. They offer a two-months trip 
for $310 from San Francisco or $300 from Port- 
land. This trip includes the ports of Yokohama, 
Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong and Manila. The 
rate therefore figures out only $5 per diem. 
Passengers may use the ship as their hotel if 
desired at all ports. 
Stopovers are allowed at all ports. A most in- 
teresting trip can be made from Kobe to Tientsin, 
the harbor for Peiping. Then after visiting in 
North China the passenger may continue to 
Shanghai and pick up a following ship for Hong 
Kong and Manila. The local steamers from Kobe 
in this service are excellent and the fares are low. 


Another alternative is to travel on these “one 
class” ships for instance to Hong Kong or 
Manila and then continue on around the world, 
through arrangements having been made with 
various lines for low fares ranging from $455 to 
$555 for the complete world tour. 


These ships are refrigerator-cargo-carrying 
ships. California fruits, vegetables, and Pacific 
Northwest products of like nature (together with 
the famous Bull Run water) are carried for the 
entire trip, thus assuring the passenger a crisp 
salad and other tasty food, whether at San Fran- 
cisco, Portland or in the tropics. 

This is a good year for Orient tours. 





Australia - New Zealand 
and South Seas 


DEPARTURES ON EVERY SAILING 


Inclusive cost covers steamer cabin, first 


ae oe” and motor tours $398.25 


Free Information on Australia, New Zealand 
and South Seas ..... Write for Booklet 


SOUTH SEAS CLUB 
222 Loew's State Bldg., Broadway at 7th, Los Angeles 
Telephone VAnvIKe 9494 
Stewart Hotel, 353 Geary, San Francisco, SUtter 7800 
Hic oiceacismnCna i aa ia aaa a 





TK 
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a Glacier 


National 
Park 
Vacation/ 


Make it the "high 
spot" of your trip 
to the N.E.A.... 


See the best things the 
world offers at Chicago's 
Greater World's Fair. 

Go East or return on Great 
Northern's luxurious Empire 
Builder via Glacier National Park, America's own 
Alpine playground. Stop off there and relax 
among the majestic mountains of Montana, 
with glaciers, lakes and magnificent waterfalls. 
Take the motor detour between Belton and 
Glacier Park Station through the heart of the 
Park in 26 hours via Logan Pass and spectacular 
Going-to-the-Sun Highway. 

It's easy, inexpensive and luxurious to travel on 
the Empire Builder with its air-conditioned ob- 
servation and dining cars. You will live well at 
low cost, for Great Northern train fares, dining 
car meals and Pullman fares are reduced. In 
Glacier Park the hotel and chalet rates are also 
down during 1934 National Park Year. 

Let us tell you about ALL-EXPENSE TOURS to 
the park, and help you plan. Ask 
the Great Northern Travel Bureau: 
679 Market Street, SUtter 605! 
SAN FRANCISCO 





or 
605 Central Bldg., VAndike 8421 
Los AW @ EL ES 


GREAT NORTHERN 


Route of the famous EMPIRE BUILDER 


EUROPE . . by Private Motor 


with Hotway Tovwrs, INc. 
The LUXURY type of cenducted tours abroad at cest of 
ordinary rail travel. 100 diversified itineraries. 

“A Tour For Every Purse” ... from $379 
@ FINEST MOTOR CARS .. . chiefly Hispano Swizas 
@ INTIMATE approach to capital cities, shrines, cathe- 

dral and medieval towns. 
@ FLEXIBLE, LEISURELY TRAVEL. 
@ EXCLUSIVE SERVICES of courier for four er five 

people. 

SEND FOR BOOKLET 
HENRY MIELE TRAVEL SERVICE 


Pacific Coast General Agents 


HOLIDAY TOURS, INC. 
222 Loews State Bldg., Los Angeles @ Tel. VA. 9494 
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This Year's Budget will buy 
an ALASKA VACATION 


1934’s dollar will buy more sheer vacation enjoy- 
ment, provided it buys you an ALASKA Vacation! 
Where else can you possibly find such a varied 


vacationland . . . days of leisurely cruising through 
sheltered, land-locked seas . . . stops at romantic 
story-book ports which still savor of the rip-roaring 
boom days of the gold rush . . . vast everchanging 
panoramas of mountain-guarded coastline, carved 
by glaciers which we approach almost with'n stone’ 
throw. Here is a vacation you'll never forget! 


Ask about the special cruise for teachers this sum- 
mer. Also a University of Washington Summer School 
cruise — with credit. 


CRUISE TO THE ARCTIC — The Alaska 
Line’s 1934 Arctic adventure cruise 
leaves Seattie on August 8th. In 26 days 
you cruise clear to the polar ice-pack . . . 
amid the comforts of the famous SS. 
VICTORIA. . . at a cost comparable with 
that of an ordinary vacation. Write for de 
luxe Arctic Cruise Booklet. 


NOW—FREE TO TEACHERS! A good- 
natured map of Alaska, in full color. 






















See your local 
Travel Agent, or 
PACIFIC 
STEAMSHIP LINES, 
General Agents 


ALASKA STEAMSHIP COMPANY—Room 459 
Pier Two—Seattle, Washington 


| am interested in (check which one) (1 Special 
Cruise for teachers. [] University of Washington 
Summer Schoo! Alaska Cruise. [J Arctic Cruise. 
(J Regular Alaska Vacation literature. [] Good- 
natured map, free to teachers. 


Name __ 
Address 
City and State 
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NUKAHIVA « TAHITI 


44 DAYS over 12,000 miles! from $400 


Entertainment and shore excursions included 
& 

fromSanFrancisco June 27-Returns Aug. 10 

from Los Angeles June28 + Returns Aug. 9 
e 

No text-bookishness about this vacation vol- 

ume. Brilliant chapters of romance with color 

illustrations of high adventure. Thrilling pages 

salty with the tang of the sea, or languorously 

fragrant with tropical scents borne by cool 

trade winds. 


* VJOIVNANN « YONOLOIVS ¢ 


The great liner, "City of Los Angeles", hatches 
battened on ballast of youth and gaiety, sails 
with a merry crew of nomads to the sea-rover's 
El Dorado, off the well-worn trails of travel. 
Intimacy with the South Seas charting the 
course, experience in Cruise Conducting pilot- 
ing the adventure at amazingly low cost. Plan 
to sail with her into a new kind of summer 
vacation. But plan now, for the time is near at 
hand. See your travel agent for information 
and brochure, or write 








MATSON LINE 
Agents for LASSCO LINE 


215 Market Street, San Francisco 
730 South Broadway, Los Angeles 
119 W. Ocean Blvd., Long Beach 
213 East Broadway, San Diego 


NINIONOH « OIH * OOVd OOV"d + VIdV¥ « VANS - VIWNON 
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Exclusive Offering by 


GRACE LINE 


Excursions in @ Spanish-American Lands 
En Route to Havana and New York 
MEXICO : GUATEMALA : EL SALVADOR 


PANAMA : COLOMBIA : CUBA 


via PANAMA CANAL 


A travel curriculum in a 17-day trip East with 


the proportions of a Continental Tour. Six phases 
of Old Spain, transplanted to American Soil, 
offer -variety as found nowhere else in the 
Western Hemisphere. 


Speed of modern “Santa” liners bringing the 
mountain to Mahomet in this unparalleled coast- 
to-coast voyage. Pampering you the while with 
all the luxury known to marine travel. Dining 
saloons open to the sky, open-air tiled swimming 
pools, smart Night Club life, innumerable sports. 
Nowhere such a vacation, at such a low cost. No 
passports. Modest Fares. Fortnightly Sailings. 


CRUISE-TOURS to NEW YORK by 


STEAMER—HOME by RAIL... As low as $340 


* Marine marvels of speed 
4 SANTA ROSA @ SANTA PAULA 
SANTA LUCIA @ SANTA ELENA 


SUMMER VACATION TRAVEL 
DISCOVERS NEW LUXURIES IN GRACE 
LINE SERVICE between San Francisco or 
Los Angeles and Seattle or Victoria (B. C.) 


Scintillant liners setting a new pace in Pacific 
Coast voyaging. Low fares include meals, sports, 
entertainment, a real bed, and private bath! 


Complete information at any travel agency, 

railroad ticket office, or GRACE LINE 

2 Pine St., San Francisco 525 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 
1308 4th Avenue, Seattle 












Just once . . . forget 
vacationtime planning 
== worries. Tour the 
Northwest this summer. . . carefree, un- 
hindered by the uncertainty of a home- 
planned vacation. Travel by motor-coach 
. .. with all expenses carefully anticipated 
to buy for you the greatest enjoyment, 
whatever the length of your vacatien. All- 
expense vacations are most economical, too. 
A full 12-day Northwest tour starting at 
San Francisco, including 3 days aboard 
Pacific Steamship liners to and from Seattle, 
costs as little as $99.50. Rates from South- 
ern California are slightly higher. Other 
Northwest tours of 14 to 28 days quoted 
on request © See America’s most magnifi- 
cent playground in 1934... Yellowstone, 
Banff, Glacier National Park, Lake Louise! 
Or... if you wish, Harrison Hot Springs 
. . . quaint Victoria . . . picturesque Van- 
couver. In the Northwest you can pick and 
choose those pleasures which will give you 
the most restful and really worth-while 
escape from the ordinary hum-drum of 
home or business... the Northwest has 
everything! 






Ask for your copy of 
“The Northwest Vacationland.” 
See your local Travel Agent, or 


PECK-JUDAH 
Clarke Hotel, 
LOS ANGELES 
672 Market Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Two Outstanding Travel Routes 
The SCENIC ROUTE 


From San Francisco—via Feather River Canyon, Great Salt Lake, The 
Colorado Rockies and Royal Gorge—to Kansas City and St. Louis. 


The SUNSHINE ROUTE 


From Los Angeles—via El Paso, Dallas, Ft. Worth—to St. Louis and 
Memphis. De luxe, air-conditioned lounge car—shower baths, valet, 
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fountain and radio. 


3 Nights to Kansas City—St. Louis—Memphis 
4 Nights to Washington—New York—Boston 


Rail Fares Reduced 50°%—Now Lower Than Ever Before. As low as 2c 
per mile one-way—1.8c per mile round trip. Pullman Surcharge Abolished. 


Tickets—Reservations—Travel Information 


W. M. COOK, General Agent J. D. YATES, General Agent 
593 Monadnock Building 
San Francisco, California 


(Phone SUtter 1220) 


903-8 Garfield Building 
Los Angeles, California 
(Phone VAndike 2459) 





From TROPICS 
to TOTEMS! 


a Bruce Thomas Tour 


From the languorous glamour of the 
tropics to the sharp glory of the 
north...an unforgettable experience 
and rest. Sailings in June, 1934. 


Mr. Harold Baldwin 
is one of the hosts. 


for details and reservations 


Capwell’s Travel Bureau 


Broadway —T wentieth —Telegraph —TEmplebar 1111 


Cruise Consultant 


Miss Dorothy Dean, Capwell’s cruise 

consultant, is ready to advise you on 

exactly the right clothes for any trip 

you plan. Either call on her any day 

from 11:30 to 4:30, or write to her. 
Of course, there is no charge. 


H. C. Capwell’s, Second Floor. 


H. C. CAPWELL'S 


Broadway—Twentieth—Telegraph—Oakland 








See More Travel Section on Pages 56-62 





Vacation Guest Cruises 
TO THE 


PANAMA CANAL 


AND RETURN 












From Les Angeles Frem Sen Francisco 


Feat 150., 19, x2 160., 
Weekly Sailings on three New Liners 


To Balboa, Canal Zone and Panama, returning 
via Puerte Armuelles, Panama. Motor Trip 
around Panama City and luncheon at Hotel 
Tiveli included. Outdoor swimming pools. New- 
est mechanical ventilation. All outside rooms 
with single beds. 

Fast FIRST CLASS SERVICE to 


New York, Havana, Jamaica, New Orleans 


GREAT WHITE F 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
So. Grand A 277 Post Street 

sg Angeles San Francisco 

Michigan 7757 DOuglas 6841 
er any Authorised Travel Agent 
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PRS 


Four superlative expressions of marine luxury .. . 
Asama Maru, Tatsuta Maru, Chichibu Maru, Taiyo 
Maru ... offering the really proper introduction to 
Japan. Brilliant salons, commodious staterooms, 
tiled swimming pools, American and Continental 
food. To really know Japan, travel with Japan. 
ROUND TRIP from SAN FRANCISCO ROUND TRIP from LOS ANGELES 


Ist 2nd Cabin Tourist Ist 2nd Cabin Tourist 
Class Class Class Cabin Class Class Class Cabin 


$465 $285 $375 $202 $465 $292 $390 $210 
Ask about the amazingly low round-the-world rates 


Invaluable information at your travel agent’s, or 


N. Y.K. LI NE (Japan Mail) 


San Francisco, 551 Market St. - Los Angeles, 605 S. Grand 


SUMMER TOURS 
ORIENT aie $425 


. S delightful days .. . Japan and China 
including Peking. 
Also extension of this tour to Manchuria 
and Korea . gg additional 


EUROPE «ves. $452 


DAYS (N. Y. to N. Y.) Excellent 
39 hotels . . . motoring for 3 days in 


Chateau country .. . historic ... 
romantic . . . picturesque... a leisurely 
trip through ‘six countries .. . including 


the Passion Play. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


To New York via Panama 
Canal and Havana... return- $405 
ing by rail with stopover in 
Chicago to view World’s Fair. All-expense 
except Pullman charges. 
Enquire about our economical 
all-expense Alaska tours 


Lehman's Steamship Agency 
EstTaBLisHep 1888 


123 EAST SIXTH STREET 
LOS ANGELES TR. 5171 





Your Trip to the 


SOVIET 
UNION 


The Soviet Union grows in interest as the 
contrasts with our society deepen. Travel 
comforts have increased amazingly. Travel 
services purchased in America before sail- 
ing cost no more than before the dollar 
went off gold. This is a good year to visit 
Soviet Russia. 

The Open Road offers special facilities 
in the Soviet Union based on years of ex- 
perience, resident representation and 
friendly relations with key individuals and 
institutions. Service to groups and those 
traveling on their own. 


Details on Application 


THE OPEN ROAD 


56 WEST 45TH STREET, NEW YORK 
(Soviet Travel Dept.) 


Chicago Representative: 
S. Jesmer, 203 South Dearborn Street 


Co-operating with Intourist 
















Friendly“One-Class” service 
—all passengers have same 
privileges. Companionable 
and congenial travel. Fast 
modern General Liners di- 
reé& from Portland to the Orient, with 100 miles 
of majestic Columbia river scenery. Attractive 
outside rooms. Beds, not berths. Excellent food. | 


Portland to Yokohama $160, Kobe $165, Shenahel $185, 
Hong Kong $200, Manila $200, Round-the-W orld Tours 
$455 to $555. Passengers may board ship at San Francisco || 
at slight additional cost. | 


All-inclusive Conducted Tour 


$353 


LEAVE JUNE 13th—RETURN AUG. 9th 


General Liners 


FROM PORTLAND 
See your travel or railroad ticket agent tor literature and par- 
ticulars orwrite States Steamship Lines(Dept.15) Portland,Or. 


































TRE PRESIDENTS CASE 


Professional Improvement 


WILLARD E. Givens, President, California Teachers Association 


HE critics of the present tenure law have frequently asserted that the 
law operates to remove the stimulus for professional improvement. This 
statement, like many others being hurled about, is not based on facts. 


Any organization that is made up of a considerable number of people will 
have a few individuals who do not measure up to the standards and ideals of 
the organization. California has more than 43,000 teachers. There are a few 
people among us who do not live up to our professional standards, any more 
than do all doctors and lawyers live up as individuals to the standards and 
ideals of their professions. We cannot judge any human organization by a 
few individuals. I am therefore giving here the facts dealing with professional 
improvement in the Oakland Public Schools during the last five years. 


Our school system has for many years made a tabulation, study, and re- 
port on the professional improvement of teachers, which is submitted to the 
Board of Education each year for its information and guidance. This report is 
made from the actual evidence collected from each member of the certificated 
staff. In order that I may show the actual facts for this one school system, I 
am setting forth here the evidence in connection with professional improvement in 
the Oakland Public Schools during the calendar years from 1929 to 1933, inclusive. 


During this five-year period the average number of teachers per year com- 
pleting work for credit in higher institutions of learning has been 882, which 
is 49% of our entire teaching personnel. The average number of units earned 
by this 49% has been 4.1 units per teacher per year. The average number 
during this period who audited courses without credit is 350 per year, which 
is 19.5% of our entire staff. The average number per year taking work in 
higher institutions both for credit and as auditors is 1232 people or an average 
of 68.5% of our entire force. 


In addition to those taking definite organized work in institutions of higher 
learning, we have had an average each year of 410 teachers profiting by 
organized educational travel to supplement their teaching knowledge. We 
have had an average of 957 teachers who have participated each year in 
organized professional activities, such as course of study committees and 
school committees, in addition to their regular classroom work. We have had 
an average each year of 1279 teachers who have participated in club and 
organization activities. 


In one school system where evidence has been tabulated and kept from 
year to year, the facts do not bear out the statements of our critics that the 
tenure law has removed the stimulus for professional improvement. 
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California State Chamber of Commerce 


and Education 


C. C. Teacue, President, California State Chamber of Commerce, Santa Paula 


RIEFLY, I wish first to make it clear that the work of the State Chamber of 

Commerce covers a broad field of endeavor of which the study of government is 

but a part. Conservation of our natural resources, including protection and devel- 
opment of our scenic resources, protection of our forests and parks from fires, agricultural 
and industrial development, development of foreign trade, highway problems, and many 
other activities have occupied the attention of this state-wide organization. The organiza- 
tion is now working on a program to bring about a betterment in the administration of 
justice. 

For over twelve years, the Directors and hundreds of advisory councilmen from every 
county in this State, together with thousands of business, agricultural and industrial firms 
throughout the State supporting their work, have dealt with and successfully solved a 
large number of acute problems affecting the resources, industries and welfare of all of the 
people of our State. 


As to its financial support, the income of the State Chamber of Commerce is as 
broadly diversified as its activities and interests. All lines of agriculture, mining, lumber- 
ing, manufacturing, trade and commerce and finance, and all sections of the State, con- 
tribute. The total contributions of any one class of business firms is less than 10% of the 
State Chamber’s total annual income. These records are mentioned to emphasize the fact 
that no special group of business interests dominates, through financial support or in any 
other way, the State Chamber’s policies. 


Two years ago, when the State Chamber of Commerce first began its work on 
problems of governmental expenditure and taxation, one of the first policies adopted was 
—‘THAT EDUCATION IS ONE OF THE ESSENTIAL SERVICES OF GOV- 
ERNMENT WHICH SHOULD NOT BE IMPAIRED BY UNWISE ECONOMIES.” 

This basic policy has been consistently followed. Likewise, during all campaigns made 


on behalf of economy in local government, this policy was repeatedly urged by the State 
Chamber in all public addresses and publicity. 

In order that there may be no further basis for misunderstanding or misrepresenting 
the State Chamber’s activities on school questions, I feel that an authoritative statement 
is in order. 


In the 1933 session of the Legislature, the State Chamber advocated and supported 
only four measures dealing in any way with the schools. 


One of these measures, which passed the Legislature (A. B. 931), provided that school 
bond proceeds should not be diverted to purposes other than capital improvements, or 
refunding, within the school system. 

The two measures providing for consolidation of school districts into fewer administra- 
tive areas, and for a more centralized review of school district budgets, were defeated. 


[15] 
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The measure providing for uniform system of accounting originally applied to all units 
of government, but was amended to comply with requirements advanced by the State 
Department of Education relating to school accounting. This measure, as amended, 
passed the Legislature. It was later vetoed by the Governor. 


In this connection, it is highly significant to note that in March, 1932, nearly ten months 
before the Legislature convened, the State Department of Education issued a statement 
for guidance of local school officials in planning economies, in which the State Department 
of Education proposed consolidation of school districts as a type of economy which 
would not involve curtailment of school activities (see pages 12-13, 1930-32 biennial report 
of State Department of Education). 


It seemed to the State Chamber and other proponents of the measure for school dis- 
trict budget review in the last Legislature, that a more centralized review of school dis- 
trict budgets, as affecting local district taxes, was essential, in order that the taxpaying 
public might secure a sounder appraisal of the relative needs of all services paid for by 
the taxpayers in each county. A financial review of totals only was proposed without 
jurisdiction over educational administrative policies or operation of schools. Obviously, 
this contemplated no review over any of the State apportionment or county matching 
funds, which are constitutionally fixed. 


The opponents generally contended that education would be subjected to political 
control by such a centralized review, and that the present school board of review was 
sufficient. 


These differences were honest ones. 


The State Chamber did not endorse, advocate, or support in any way, any measures or 
proposals in the last Legislature pertaining to education other than these four measures 
above mentioned. 


Any statements whatsoever, charging or inferring that the State Chamber took any 
action or position on any legislative measures dealing with education, other than the four 
bills I have referred to above, are incorrect. I sincerely hope that this fact has been made 
plain, and will settle once and for all any charges or implications to the contrary. 


On the other hand, these four bills dealing with the schools were only one part of the 
State Chamber’s program. The State Chamber advocated seven other measures in the 
last Legislature dealing with many important governmental economy problems. Six of 
those bills passed the Legislature. 


At the present time our Committee on Governmental Expenditure and Taxation is 
giving consideration and study to a wide range of proposals dealing with all governmental 
functions in the State. From this study, specific recommendations will result, which can 
be adopted only after extended discussion, and final action by the State Chamber Board 
of Directors. 


As President of the State Chamber, in a recent open letter addressed to the teachers 
in California, and read before the Executive Council of the California Teachers Association, 
I outlined the policy of the State Chamber on education, and stated that the State 
Chamber is ready to co-operate with the leaders of education in the solution of their 
real problems. 


State Chamber Would Perpetuate Education 


The State Chamber is interested in the perpetuation of education along the soundest 
possible lines, and in participating in the development of the most efficient educational 
system possible. It is self-evident during these critical times that elimination of any 
wastes in all lines of endeavor which may exist can only result in strengthening essentials. 
Therefore, efficiency and sound economy should be the mutual objectives of all business 
and educational interests. 


While there may be room for honest differences as to details, there should be no mis- 
understanding as to objectives. 
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The One-Room Rural School 


A Study to Determine the Relative Efficiency of the One-room School in Kern County 
as Compared with Those Employing More Teachers 


Lita P. BrapLey, Deputy County Superintendent of Schools, Bakersfield 


INCE 61% of the 80 school districts of Kern County have one-teacher schools, and 

13% have two-teacher schools, a study was made to determine the relative efficiency 

of these rural schools as compared with those employing more teachers. In the 
majority of these cases the schools are in the mountains or on the desert so far from 
other communities that the consolidation of such schools is impractical. 

Scores in the various subjects and the total or average scores were tabulated by 
schools,—one-teacher, two-teacher, etc.—from Grades 5 to 8, for three school years, 
1931-1932, 1932-1933, and 1933-1934, on three different forms of the New Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test. 

These tabulations included all of the Kern County schools with the exception of the 
two city systems, Bakersfield and Taft. The I. Q.’s and E. Q’s for the Otis Classification 
Test were also tabulated for approximately the same pupils. In this study were included 
75 small schools of 8 teachers or less than 1600 pupils, and 7 large schools with more than 
8 teachers with 1200 pupils. 

An age-grade distribution-table was also made. The variation in acceleration and 
retardation is slight between the types of schools except in the case of 3 large schools 
with more than 8 teachers. In these special cases it was found that nearly all of the 
pupils were children of permanent residents and that there were practically no migratory 
children enrolled. The I. Q’s of these pupils were considerably higher than of the county 
as a whole. 


The opposite was found to be true in many of the rural schools and in 3 of the large 
schools having more than 8 teachers. In the schools having a shifting population, par- 
ticularly in the strictly migratory schools, the retardation was found to be much greater 
than in those schools having children of permanent residents. 


- 


A study of the findings indicates that so far as the teaching of factual material is con- 
cerned the large school has little or no advantage over the small schools. This is true of 
every subject and of the average for each of the three years. No one will deny, however, 
that there are certain social advantages to be received from the associations of a large 
school of 8 teachers or more. 

A few tables such as the scores in reading, arithmetic, and total score or average 
over a three-year period are sufficient to indicate clearly that this is true. Take, for ex- 
ample, the Eighth Grade in Reading; in 1932 the highest score of 9.0 (Ninth Grade and 
no months) was made by the five- to eight-teacher schools and the lowest score of 8.1 
by the one-teacher schools; in 1933 the highest score of 8.7 was made by the one-teacher 
schools and the lowest score of 8.3 by the five- to eight-teacher schools; in 1934 the high- 
est score of 8.8 was made by the one-teacher schools and the lowest score of 8.1 by the 
two- to four-teacher schools. From this it will be seen that the differences are small 
between any of the groups and that there is no group making a consistently lowest or 
highest score. 

These tables show that the total score for the Stanford Achievement Test is con- 
sistently low throughout the grades, particularly in the Fifth Grade, although the schools 
almost reach the standard by the Eighth Grade. This is due almost entirely to the very 
low scores in literature and in physiology and hygiene. In both of these subjects much 
of the information required is not included in the Kern County course-of-study, and 
since it is not required to be taught it is not expected that the children will do well on 
these two tests. In consequence, when the -Eighth Grade scores are very near the 
standard in spite of this handicap, it is felt that the teachers are doing excellent work. 
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Other studies such as “Arithmetic in the Rural and Village Schools of New York 
State” by Jacob S. Orleans, or the “Intelligence and Achievement Test Survey of Yuba 
County, California” by Marian B. Canfield, made in 1926, show that ordinarily the larger 
schools make better scores on standard tests than the smaller schools, and when one 
considers the greater difficulties under which the small schools operate it is easy to un- 
derstand why this is true. What, then, accounts for the findings of this study? 


ITH the present high standards in California for the certification of teachers the 

large majority of teachers are well-prepared to teach, even in the small secluded 
sections or mountain areas. In Kern County, too, the salaries are sufficient so that those 
selecting teachers have a chance to choose from a large group of excellent teachers. 
In the elementary schools of Kern County in 1932-1933 the minimum salary for a full- 
time teacher was $1200; the average salary for women was $1685 and for men was $1852. 
These figures do not include the full-time teaching principals. 


The library facilities of the schools are excellent, since the school department and 
the boys and girls branch of the county library serves all of the county schools. Each 
school is adequately provided with books, not only those required to be used by the 
manual, but with a variety of reference and supplementary books. This means that the 
opportunities for the small school are practically the same as for the large schools in this 


respect, since at any time the collection of books in the school may be exchanged for 
another. 


Throughout the period of this study no schools in Kern County have been so seriously 
handicapped for lack of funds that the schools have suffered. There are no schools in 
Kern County where the pupils do not have the minimum essentials necessary such as 
paper, pencils, crayolas and books and in most cases the schools are exceptionally well- 
supplied and equipped. 


An Extensive Testing Program 


Another important factor in eliminating differences between types of schools is an 
extensive testing program directed from the office of the County Supérintendent of 
Schools. Intelligence tests are given each year in Grades 1, 2, 5, and 8, and these are used 
in interpreting the work of the pupil and of the grade on the achievement tests. 


Letter ratings in achievement in the different grades are worked out from percentile 
graphs that are drawn from the pupils scores made on the standard tests. These letter 
ratings are sent to the teachers, and, together with the results of quarterly examinations 
and teachers judgment, form the basis for determining a pupil’s standing in his grade. 


When the teacher knows a child is not working up to his mental capacity according 
to mental and achievement tests, both teacher and pupil are stimulated to remedy the 
situation. And this fact is known in every Kern County school. The result is that many 
more individuals in every type of school are working up to their capacity than would 
ordinarily be found without such a testing program. . 


ROBABLY the most important factor, however, in eliminating the differences be- 

tween large and small schools is rural supervision. All schools used in this study 
employing more than 8 teachers are supervised by the principal in charge (with one 
exception). This is a very large county and it is impossible for the rural supervisors to 
make more than four visits a year to each school, but in addition to this service they 
carry om a type of supervision through curriculum-building which is done in teacher 
groups, representing all types of schools. Then, too, in the beginning of each school year 
group meetings are held to discuss new policies, new books, a new course of study, and to 
make plans for the year’s work. 


Thus it is seen that the various factors, good teachers, sufficient books and supplies, 
an adequate testing program and efficient supervision accomplish much toward reaching 
a satisfactory standard on the part of the pupils in the rural schools of Kern County. 
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Total Reading (New Stanford Achievement Test, Form W) 


Grade norm 5.4 
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Total Arithmetic (New Stanford Achievement Test, Form 
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Above eight teacher schools ......................................... 1934 
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Total Score (New Stanford Achievement Test, Form W) 
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Total Reading (New Stanford Achievement Test, Form Z) 


Grade norm 5.4 
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Total Arithmetic (New Stanford Achievement Test, Form Z) 
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Total Reading (New Stanford Achievement Test, Form V) 


Grade norm 5.4 
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Why Education is in Trouble: Finance 


Joun K. Norton, Chairman, Joint Commission on the Emergency in Education 


HE current plight of education is not 

solely the outcome of new forces and 

factors which have originated since 
1929. Rather, the educational crisis has its roots 
in conditions which existed before the outset of 
the depression. The depression has aggravated 
these conditions and has increased their harmful 
effect. It has revealed the weak timbers in our 
educational structure as in other areas of life. 
I 


timbers, education may be placed on a firmer 


sy locating and_= strengthening these weak 


foundation. 


Let us briefly look at one of the rotten sup- 
ports of education which has given away under 
the weight of the depression. Education up to 
the present time has been almost wholly sup- 
ported through the general property tax. The 
resources available for the support of education 
have been limited by the boundaries of the vari- 
ous states. This situation has constituted a rotten 
timber in two respects: First, it has made educa- 
tion dependent upon a tax, which even in normal 
times, has little relationship to ability to pay 
taxes. Second, it has limited educational support 
to the amount of property which happens to be 
located within the boundaries of a particular 
state. The amount of property back of each child 
to be educated varies enormously between the 
states. Some states have more than $30,000 of 
wealth per child aged 6-13. Other states have 


less than $6000 of wealth behind each child. 


The inevitable educational result in terms of 


financial support is indicated by the accompany-° 


ing charts which picture the situation in two 
states, one of which possesses much wealth and 
the other very little. The total areas of these 
charts are indicative of the adequacy of educa- 
tional support in the two states in 1930-31, the 
last school vear before the depression had sharply 


cut school appropriations. 


Let us examine these charts. The horizontal 
axis indicates the amount of expenditure per 
classroom in 1930-31. In some districts in New 
York state more than $5000 was expended per 
classroom. At least $1500 was available per class- 
room in the districts at the foot of the chart— 
those expending the least. The percentage of 
classrooms having the various amounts indicated 
on the horizontal axis may be estimated from 
the figures on the vertical axis. 


The Alabama chart presents a striking con- 
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trast to that of New York. There was less than 
$1500 available per classroom in even the best 
supported schools of Alabama. All but a small 
percentage of the districts of Alabama provided 
less than $1000 per classroom. A considerable 
percentage provided less than half this amount. 
The foregoing applies to the “prosperity” schools 
of 1930-31. 

What has happened to these two states since 
the depression is indicated by the heavy dotted 
line running through each chart. This line in- 
dicates the situation in 1933-34, according to 
estimates just collected from a sampling of the 
school districts in these two states. The heavy 
dotted line shows that a majority of districts of 
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New York state this year are maintaining a level 
of expenditure of $3000 or more per classroom, 
whereas the poorest districts are still expending 
$1500 per classroom as they were three years 
ago. 

The depression has been much more disastrous 
to the schools in Alabama. Practically half of 
the meager expenditures of three years ago have 
disappeared. No districts are expending as much 
as $1000 per classroom. The majority of the dis- 
tricts of the state are expending about one-third 
of this amount, or approximately $333. 

The contrast in these two states is almost 
wholly an outgrowth of differences in ability to 
support education. It is not due to differences 
in effort made to support education, since these 
two states expend approximately the same per- 
centage of their income for education. 

Here we have an excellent example of a timber 
in the educational structure which was none too 
strong before the depression and which has 
crashed during the depression. The time has 
come to proclaim the principle of a national 
minimum or foundation program of financial 
support for the education of every child, whether 


billions of dollars for welfare activities in the 
teeth of a major depression. It is also expend- 
ing hundreds of millions for a military and naval 
program of unprecedented peace-time scope. 


Why Is This Possible? 


Why is this possible, when schools are closed 
and millions of children are being offered but 
half an educational loaf? Did our people con- 
sciously decide to provide for the unemployed 
at the expense of the children of the nation? 
Do they really prefer that education should b¢ 
starved, while record appropriations are made 
for the expansion of the army and navy? If not, 
then why is it being done? It is being done be- 
cause the Federal Government can use taxes, 
which effectively tap taxpaying ability and credit, 
and because the Federal Government is not 
hamstrung in levying these taxes by the limita- 
tions of state and local boundaries. 

The character of the fiscal structure upon 
which rests the financial support of any given 
public service today largely determines th 
adequacy of that support. Schools are supported 
by methods which, unless they are radically re 


he happens to live in New York, Alabama, vised, will result in the slow starvation of educa- 


Arkansas, or California. tion, broken by periods of instability and destru 


The Federal Government is now expending tion such as that of the last three years. 


Elementary Principals Organize to Fight 
Excerpt from Resolutions Adopted at the Madera Convention 


HEREAS the public school systems of our states and nation have been attacked 
by selfish, corporate interests which have announced that their fight is “only just 
begun,” 
| And whereas: there is need of vigorous efforts to counteract unfavorable propaganda 
and harmful legislation tending to cripple the schools; 
| Therefore, be it resolved; that the Elementary School Principals Association, Central 
Section, pledge our loyal support to our organization and urge upon all elementary prin- 
cipals of the state to join with us and lend their support by the payment of dues; that the 
support of all elementary teachers should be given National Education Association and 
Department of Elementary School Principals of N. E. A. in their fight to preserve the 
school svstems throughout the United States, in order that the children of this generation 
shall not be made the victims, nor suffer the penalties visited upon them by the breakdown 
of the present economic structure, and the disintegrating social influences at present sur- 
rounding them; and 
Be it further resolved; that all elementary principals and school executives should re- 
double their efforts to educate the public as to the importance of evaluating the work of 
the public schools; and also to interpret to the tax-payers the features of the schools which 
justify their cost as being the most valuable agency for the preservation of a better 
cultural, social order—James A. McGuffin, Fresno, Chairman, Resolutions Committee, 
C. E. Denham, Hanford; E. M. Higginbotham, Parlier, Kern County; at the recent con- 
vention at Madera. 
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The Social Intelligence Curriculum 


Some Suggestions for the Small Junior College 


Junior JENNINGS CoLiins, Registrar, Yuba County Junior College, Marysville 


ITH the “New Deal” in agriculture and industry well under way, it may not be 
amiss to suggest a “New Deal” in at least one phase of our educational system, 
namely, the junior college curriculum. In the welter of conflicting forces that 
face our educational system, the junior colleges have an opportunity to strike out into the 
educational stream and pursue a new course, which, although unchartered, has at least been 


surveyed from above by the authors of the “Report of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching.” 


The small junior colleges, because of their flexibility in curriculum construction and 
their adaptability to change, should lead the way in the experimental work with the social 
intelligence curriculum. Their size alone prevents them from over-emphasizing specializa- 


tion, consequently, the more general curriculum is one which they are peculiarly fitted to 
investigate. 


Status of the Social Intelligence Curriculum 


Criticisms of the schools, although unfair and ill-considered in many respects, may be 
justified from the standpoint of the content of the courses in our secondary schools. The 
California junior colleges have made little or no progress toward the development of the 
Social Intelligence Curriculum, except perhaps in the Bakersfield Junior College, despite 
the encouragement from the Carnegie report and-the information gained from the experi- 
ments being carried on in the colleges and the universities which are supposedly more 
conservative in curriculum revision than the secondary educational institutions. 


The Curriculum for Social Intelligence was considered the most important of the five 
curricula suggested for junior colleges. The reason for this emphasis is more evident today 
than it was at the time the report was made. The need for “social citizenship” and for a 
“unitary conception of our developing civilization” are necessities in a planned economic 
and social order such as our present political representatives and economic rulers envisage. 


One of the problems that faces the junior colleges as Dr. Eells points out is, “How 
shall we determine the suitable content for such a curriculum?’ The criteria for evaluating 
the new courses in the Social Intelligence Curriculum should come from some well recog- 
nized source. Dr. Beard and his collaboraters in their Charter for the Social Sciences have 
set forth the objectives toward which the American people are striving. If these new 
courses will accelerate the realization of these well defined objectives, then they should be 
incorporated in the curriculum. It is quite evident that many of the courses which at the 
present time occupy prominent positions in our junior college curricula do not meet this 
test. Perhaps they should be eliminated until the new courses are established. 


Criteria for Evaluating New Courses in the Social Intelligence Curriculum 


Dr. Beard points out that the American nation seems to have set for itself certain goals. 
These goals, in so far as possible, should be the criteria for evaluating both new and old 
courses in our various curricula. They are as follows: 


1. National planning in industry, business, agriculture and government to sustain mass 


production of goods on a high level of continuity and to assure the most economical and 
efficient use of our material resources. 


2. The expansion of insurance systems to cover protection against sickness, old age, 
unemployment, disasters, and hazards to civilized life. 


1. State Higher Education in California: Report of the Carnegie Foundation for the 


Advancement of Teaching. California State Printing Office, Sacramento, California, 1932. 
2. W. C. Eells, “Adjustménts in the Junior College Curriculum. The 
Journal, May, 1933, p. 410. 


Junior College 
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3. Universal education from the earliest years of youth to the last years of old age, 
including public schools, colleges, institutes for adult education, and libraries. 


4. The perfection of systems of transportation—rail, waterway, air, and highway— 
linking all parts of the country and facilitating commerce, travel, and intercourse. 

5. The development of city, community, regional, and state planning, co-ordinated 
with national designs, with a view to giving to all the people conditions for living and 
working that are worthy of the highest type of civilization. 

6. The development of national, state, and local parks and kindred facilities for whole- 
some recreations within reach of all, offsetting and limiting the pressures and distractions 
of commercialized amusements. 

7. Expansion of present facilities to include a national program of preventive medicine 
and public safety to reduce the death rate, disease, and accidents to the lowest possible 
minimum, supplemented by universal hospitalization to care for unavoidable cases of 
sickness and accidents. 

8. The conscious and deliberate encouragement, both public and private, of science, 
letters, and the arts, not as mere ornaments, but as organic parts of the good life. 

9. The preservation and expansion of a reasoned equality of opportunity for all men 
and women to unfold their talents, win rewards, seek appreciation in public and private 
life, employ their creative impulses, and reach distinction in the various field of human 
endeavor within the map of civilization. 

10. Co-operation with the other nations of the earth in promoting travel, intercourse, 
commerce, and exchange on the faith of the declaration that war is renounced as an instru- 
ment of national policy and that the solution of conflicts is always to be sought on the 
basis of peace. 

With these far reaching objectives in mind the junior colleges have their work cut 
out for them. Because the great majority of the students will complete their formal educa- 


tion with the junior college, these students must be prepared to carry on toward the goals 
set forth. 


A. examination of the present offerings in most junior colleges will dis- 
close the fact that few courses attempt to enlighten students on such questions as 
national planning, expansion of insurance systems, preventive medicine, international co- 
operation, wholesome recreations, and the many other items mentioned above. If these 
are worthy goals toward which to strive, and what educator will say they are not, then 
either the old curricula should be revised to include courses that will work toward the 
realization of these goals, or a new curriculum should be devised. No doubt many of the 
old courses could be revamped, but new courses and a new curriculum unhampered by 
tradition would more likely bring about the desired results. 


Social Intelligence Courses for the Small Junior College 


The following courses are suggested to the small junior colleges as core courses in the 
new Social Intelligence Curriculum. They are not chosen because of their inclusiveness, 
but because they tend to meet some of the requirements set forth in the Criteria for 
Evaluating New Courses in the Social Intelligence Curriculum and because they can be 
easily assimilated in the curriculum construction. No claim for originality is made for 
these courses. Some have been developed in one place and some another, but the list 
itself is a composite that has never been brought together before. 

Courses (1), (4), and (5) have been adopted at the Yuba County Junior College and 
courses (2), (3), and (6) are under consideration for incorporation into the new Social 
Intelligence Curriculum in the near future. 
officers of the school including members of the Administration Staff, Counsellors, and rep- 

(1) Orientation—A one-semester course in which the student is instructed by various 
resentatives from other institutions. The course deals with problems of orientation to 
college life, methods of study and the use of the library, principles of mental hygiene, 
analysis of interests and abilities, and educational and vocational planning. Opportunity is 
given for the taking of psychological tests and for guidance in their interpretation and the 


3. Charles A. Beard, “A Charter for the Social Sciences,” Part I: Report of the Commis- 


sion on the Social Studies, pp. 79-81, Scribner’s 1932. 
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application of results to individual needs. This group forms the 


basis for subsequent 
counselling with the student. Prerequisites: None4. 


(2 Consumption Economics 





A one- or two- semester course in which the student 
is instructed in buying consumption goods in order to get full value for the money spent. 
Intelligent buying is invaluable for all people in the limited income group which includes 
over 90% of the population. This course will assist the student in resisting the super- 
salesman and give him a critical attitude toward advertising. Membership in Consumers 
Research ($1.00 or $2.00) is required so that confidential material accumulated by that 
organization may be available to the individuals for the purpose of guiding them in their 
purchases. (“Consumers Research, Inc., Washington, N. J.) Organized and incorporated 
under the laws of the state of New York as a membership corporation to provide un- 
biased technical information and counsel on goods bought by the ultimate consumer; 
not a business enterprise, not operated for profit.”) 

(3) Social Problems—A two-semester course that’ is devoted to the study of the 
fundamental national problems that confront the people today. Contemporary social prob- 
lems such as unemployment, crime, social insurance, economic planning, racial antagonism, 
liquor control, taxation, inflation, ete., will be studied objectively. This course is conducted 
by the problem method and supplemented by lectures.5 

(4) The World Today—A one- or two-semester course that 
the student with the multifarius international problems. 
War Debts, 


is designed to familiarize 
Communism, Fascism, Tariffs, 
Disarmament, Manchuria, and other world problems will be studied. Current 
magazines, the newspapers, and recent books will be used for gathering information of 
the topics mentioned. The radio discussions of these problems will be analyzed and 
criticized. 

(5) The Nature of Man—A one-semester course. 


The purpose of this course is to pre- 
sent an 


outline of our knowledge of the physical and biological world and to show the 
position of man in the universe in which he lives. It aims to assist the individual the 
very important problem of forming well defined conceptions of the cosmos and his relation 
to it. 

The subject matter is presented so that it 
a student 
interest. 


will open fields of knowledge in order that 
may decide if he wishes to explore more thoroughly any particular field of his 
The material is presented in an informal way, using both discussions and reports. 

The basic text is “The Nature of the World and Man,” University of Chicago Press, 
written by 16 members of the faculty of the University of Chicago. Instruction is pro- 
vided by several members of the staff, according to their special training.6 


(6) Independent Reading—A one-semester course. The purpose of this course is to 
prepare students to enjoy their leisure hours through the medium of good literature. 
Essays, plays, novels, biographies, and non-fiction will be read and discussed by the mem- 
bers of the class. Newspapers and magazines will be given their proper place in the field 
of current literature. An attempt will be made to improve the reading ability of each 
student and to fix desirable reading habits in the minds of the members of the class. 

A great many other courses might be mentioned for inclusion in this new curriculum 
such as Household Accounting, Gardening, Construction and Repair of Funiture, Interior 
and Exterior Decorating, etc.7 The location of the school would suggest still other types 
of courses that might be offered profitably. However, these and other courses can be 
added later as the junior colleges continue their experimentation in curriculum construction. 

Some time ago new courses in the junior colleges were viewed askance by many uni- 
versity authorities, but it seems doubtful if that is the case today. Both the University of 
California and Stanford University have taken a liberal attitude toward the development 
of new courses. Emphasis is no longer placed on specific subject-matter as such, but on 
the caliber of the work done by the student and his capacity for continuing his education 
with profit to himself and to society. The junior college officials can no longer rely upon 
the excuse that the university authorities will not give full credit for these courses. 


Only a small percentage of junior college students have the opportunity of entering 
higher institutions of learning. Therefore it is imperative that these final two years of 
secondary education impart to the individual all that the term Social Intelligence implies. 
The small junior colleges have an opportunity to lead the way in curriculum revision. 


4. Bulletin Pasadena Junior College, March, 1933, p. 121. 
5. Dean Grace Bird and Mr. Ewart of the Bakersfield Junior College have done 
pioneering work in this field. 


6. 


excellent 


This course first was developed at the University of Chicago. 


7. Address by Dr. Merton E. Hill, Director of Admissions, University of California, 
“Three Decades of Junior College Development in California,’ California Teachers Associa- 
tion, Northern Section, November 29, 1933. 
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Hobby Shows for Junior High Schools 


I. B. Batt, Willard Junior High School, Berkeley 


ORTY-THREE boys and girls rode their own hobbies to the first Hobby Show at 
the Willard Junior High School. These hobbies were decidedly varied. They were 
in no case connected with any school club. Leisure-time pastimes they were, for 

the most part entirely unknown to any school instructor. Spontaneous outcroppings of 
children’s deep interests appeared here in collections of stamps, coins, minerals, shells, 
garden flowers and vegetables, cactus plants, Indian relics, butterflies, beetles, hand- 
carvings, model airplanes, costume dolls, miniature furniture, scrapbooks, and several 
other things. 


Professor Clyde H. Miller of Columbia University predicts the teaching of hobbies 
in public schools as one of the outcomes of the shorter working hours now advocated for 
industry. The “hobby” studies should equip the average person better to enjoy a good 
time during prospective hours of leisure. This leisure is here today but no one seems to 
enjoy it. One reason for this is lack of training to enjoy anything outside of the business 
of trying to earn a living. By hobbies, Professor Miller means “special training in those 
activities which interest the school pupils most. These may be athletics, games, art, 
books, sculpture, carving, boats, science, Nature, acting, music, animals, or mechanics 

The real ‘frills’ today, for most pupils, are Latin and higher mathematics. The essen- 
tials are music, health education, industrial and fine arts, and training in wholesome 
recreation, for these are demanded by the age of leisure.” No criticism is intended of 
Latin and higher mathematics, which, indeed, are now more important for many than 
ever before. But they are essentials for whom they are essentials. 
profit little or nothing from them, they may be frills. 


For those who can 


The school hobby show offers direct appeal to hobbies which involve any sort of 
collecting and also to those pastimes involving creative work in the field of fine and 
industrial arts. 

During the second annual Hobby Show at Willard, the school radio, yacht, airplane, 
stamp, and art clubs displayed their creations while the collecting hobbies were exhibited 
in the library. Here, in addition to the hobbies shown the year previous, were displays ot 
army relics, badges and medals, miniatures and labels. At the concert in the auditorium 
the poetry club and the tumbling club entertained the audience in a delightful manner 

Enforced and planned leisure time on a scale never before dreamed of, is upon the 
nation. Whether that leisure time is to prove a blessing or a sore curse will depend largely 
upon the manner in which that free time is spent. Happy is that man or woman who has 
out-side interests of a wholesome nature. Riding hobbies is a healing and refreshing 
pastime. 

Notwithstanding the great increase in sports upon the part of thousands of citizens, 
notwithstanding the marvelous spread of recreational and serious reading, there still exists 
upon every hand unmistakable evidence that time hangs heavy upon the hands of large 
sections of our population. Aimless attendance at still more aimless picture shows, and 
feverish hours at afternoon and evening card-tables are but two of the less harmful forms 
of unprofitable time-squandering. With the lessened restrictions on drinking and gambling 
the future looks far from rosy as far as any real values to the individual and community 
from the shorter working week which seems suddenly and inevitably thrust upon our society 

So serious, indeed, is the situation that educators face the future appalled. Strong hope, 
however, is found in the sure foundations that have been laid by the national growth of 
late years of the adult education movement and the numberless study-groups of clubs and 
parent-teachers associations. 

3ut the public schools themselves cannot escape their share of responsibility in this 
inescapable crisis now facing our national well-being and personal happiness. School clubs 
and the whole extra-curricular program of the secondary schools of America represents a 
noble response to this clear call to the American public school system. 
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But it is doubtful whether any plan of school clubs, sponsored by the schools, can or 
should attempt to fill completely the appeal to wholesome pastimes and out-side interests 
of adolescent youth. Enrollment in school clubs must necessarily be limited so as to avoid 
neglect of curricular studies and to insure worth-while club activities. We cannot imagine 
that the school program can encompass all the worth-while hobbies. 


The annual school Hobby Show, held in connection with a School Club Exhibit, seems 
to afford an enchanting occasion. Hither the happy boys and girls ride their hobbies, noble 
steeds of precious personal value and interest. Arrayed on rows of tables in the school 
library, these displays of children’s own collections and handiwork hold a charm for both 
the exhibitors and their school mates. Highly revealing is the originality and cleverness 
in arrangement and in the display cases improvised for an artistic setting - off of the 
precious hobbies. 


It becomes, in a way, the children’s own fair, and the deep appeal of it all to the 
juvenile mind is best seen when the classes of the school are conducted in orderly fashion 
on schedule to view the Hobby Show, the product of their own school mates. What 
stimulation! What inspiration! What added zeal to go to and do something similar on the 
part of the less active minds. Silent, subtle appeal. 


Childhood hobbies frequently lead to life choices, or at least to delightful and often 
profitable avocations and diversions. At the 1933 Hobby Show held at Willard Junior 
High School, a seventy-year collector, John W. Jones of Berkeley, exhibited a case of 
shells, part of his priceless collection of 13,000 species of shells. On a card in the show- 
case, Mr. Jones explained that his present collection is the 50-year result of a boyhood 
hobby, carried forward in spare time until it became a definite life pursuit replacing a 
former vocation. 


“One of the great mistakes men and women make, men more than women,” says Roy 
S. Copeland, M. D., United States Senator from New York, “is not to have an avocation, 
a diverting hobby of some sort. Women have needle-work or some similar occupation to 
busy their hands and divert their thoughts. But may I say to them that the cultivation of 
some sort of a fad is not a bad idea. 


“Even during the World War, I am told, King George of England occupied himself an 
hour or two a week in going over his stamp collection. He had that brief respite from the 
agonizing thoughts of the war. 

“It makes little difference, no difference, indeed, what you choose to do, so long as it 
actually entertains, refreshes and amuses you.” 

Thomas A. Clark, writing in the Rotarian, declares that “unoccupied leisure is deadly, 
stifling, fatal to life and happiness. Something to do, something to enjoy, something 
definite and regular to be accomplished, they are the only salvation for a man.... If he 
hasn’t a hobby now, he should begin at once to cultivate one, and the earlier in life he 
begins the better for him, and for those with whom he is to associate.” 

The Dads Club appointed three judges to award the blue, red and white ribbons and 
the grand prizes of boxes of candy at the Willard Hobby Show. And the query now rises 
to mind, why not a Dads and Mothers section at the school hobby show? Why not, indeed! 
It would probably be a great day for both the grown-ups and the “kids.” “Every male 
collects something,” says Lady Adams in the Boston Transcript, “and is only too glad 
to tell you all about it.” At least the parents love to view the hobby display if we may 
judge he attendance at the Willard Hobby Show. 

Hobby shows for schools are a “great kick” in the parlance of the day. They may 
prove to mark a priceless new step in education for the “constructive use of leisure time.” 


How Shall We Finance Our Schools is the gen- 


the Arabian Desert—Adi and Hamda,” one of a 
series of home life readers for supplementary 
use in the elementary school. The aim of the 
series is to give a sympathetic understanding of 
the peoples of other lands. The author is Frances 
Carpenter. There are many illustrations in color 
and black and white. 


eral theme of a series of reports by Professor 
Fletcher Harper Swift, published by the Univer- 
sity of California Press. 

The first report deals with the financing of 
public educational institutions in France; 179 
pages; 39 tables; price $1.75; only 300 copies are 
for sale. Professor Swift is internationally- 


known as an authority in this fleld. 
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The Contribution of Progressive Education 


JosEPHINE W. Duveneck, Director 
Peninsula School, Menlo Park, San Mateo County 


VERY industrial concern has a laboratory in which new experiments are tried 

out before being adopted into the system. In the same way the progressive school 

has for the past 30 years served the cause of public education as a trial ground or 
a testing laboratory for the newer ideas in education. To a certain extent it has been 
“the goat” and willing to be the goat if thereby certain important concepts could be 
proven to the satisfaction of a reactionary and skeptical public. 

Every reform in education has been born in the mind of some individual who has had 
the temerity to embody it in an institution. These institutions have often been looked 
upon with ridicule; not a few of them have failed. Froebel himself started a number of 
schools, none of which could be said to be successful. Bronson Alcott asked only $6 a 
month, but could not find more than two or three scholars even at that modest price. 
Marietta Johnson has maintained her school for 30 years, but she has never had enough 
money to run a school properly. John Dewey, Colonel Parker, and a host of others have 
been willing to try out new ideas so that public education might reap the benefit. 

Is the progressive experimental school a criticism of the existing school system? Most 
assuredly it is. But it is only through criticism that progress can be made. The eternal 
love-feast of some educators who say, “How fine we are! How well we do!” does not 
lead into new country nor improve existing conditions. So that even if it acts as an 
irritant and nothing more, it performs a valuable service. 

But the chasm between public education and progressive education has narrowed 
till it no longer seems to be a dividing line. Like the ideas of evolution, which have 
become absorbed into the backgrounds of our ordinary thinking, many of these once 
radical ideas are today accepted by all thoughtful teachers and are very generally being 
put into practice, especially in the primary grades. The primary grades in their attitude 
towards the child are still ahead of the rest of the school system. However, one finds 
whole school systems openly calling themselves progressive—such as Winnetka, under 
Carlton Washburne; Bronxville, under Beatty; and, more recently, Cleveland. 

Just what are the concepts which we are adopting and which were first voiced in this 
country by the so-called progressives? 

The conception of the child as a whole, requiring not only mental training, but physical, 
social, spiritual development as well, has revolutionized school procedure. The mental 
hygiene movement has been welcomed and fostered by the progressives. They have also 
made practical John Dewey’s idea that interest is the incentive for learning and that 
activity is the basis of learning. 

Today when many of us have all too much leisure, we begin to realize the importance 
of purpose in leisure and to agree with Colonel Parker and Marietta Johnson that creative 
expression is natural to childhood and one of the important outlets for any age. The 
value of independent judgment as against blind acceptance of some one else’s opinion 
is beginning to be obvious in this day of changing social conditions. The recognition of 
discipline as an inner, not an outer, compulsion which the prophets of the new education 
have preached from the house-tops, is at last coming inte its own, as is the conviction that 
neither a child nor an adult can succeed in life without some degree of social adjustment. 

To give expression to these changing ideas, a score of new methods have developed 
—‘“projects,” “activity schedules,” individual systems such as Winnetka or Dalton, new 
ways of teaching reading, and many other schemes for imparting knowledge. Teaching 
materials have been keeping pace with changing objectives—witness the improvement in 
text-books, work-books, tangible, visible helps to learning, cheaper art materials, greater 
availability of source material, etc. 

But though much has been done, there is still much left to be done. For this we must 
all work together for the benefit of the children. 

The experimental school has proved that best results can only be obtained in small 
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classes; yet we go on over-loading our public school teachers with 40 or 50 pupils. It 
costs money, you say. True. But the American people pay more annually for chewing 
gum and sodas than they do for schools. The public gets what it wants. We must 
educate them to want the best for their children, and mass education can never be the 
best education. 

We must work to do away with the artificial meaningless marking system; we must 
get more visiting teachers to bring home and school together, because the school can not 
carry the child further than the home will let him go; we need better psychological train- 
ing for the class-room teacher; we should have a closer connection between the school 
and the community so that the children may better understand the social environment 
into which they are soon to be ejected. 

One lesson that the progressive school teaches, which public education has not yet 
learned, is that the school can carry on in humble surroundings and with scanty equip- 
ment, provided that the spirit of its teaching is sound and enlightened. When we are 
told that certain reforms are too expensive, we could very well answer, ‘“‘Let us save 
then on our buildings. They could be much less palatial, but these other things are 
necessities.” 

It might be, in that case, that we should be less inclined to turn the searchlights on 
the outside shell of our building, but more eager to turn them on the spirit inside. 


A Nature School Treason 


IFTH season of the Field Nature School con- LAURENCE M. SMITH 
ducted by Harold W. Clark, of Pacific Union ‘ilson Junior High School, Glendale 
llege, Angwin, will cover an entirely new ter- 
ir ad have Ve syllabus of work For 
ry and hav a new syllabus of ork ‘ ILL does not write compositions. 


several Years he has been working on the bioti 


such places as Van Damme Memorial Park at 
Little River, Mendocino County, the Redwood 
Highway, Trinity Highway and mountains in the 


studies on the plant and animal life or collec- 
tion of specimens. Pacific Union College is 
accredited with the Northwestern Association, 


He paints them on a page 


associations in the north coast ranges of Cali- 

fornia, and this study will be made the basis for Of theme paper 

nstruction in field ecology to be carried on in Here, boldly, when he rears 

Seen en: Wr See: Tien eee Half Dome’s massive pile 
The itinerary will cover the finest study Fairly to startle me 

localities in northwestern California, including As I read. 


There, softly, faintly— 
And a lake, lapping lazily, 


Trinity National Forest, and Lassen Volcani Lies on Bill's paper 

National Park. It is planned to carry all the Fir fringed, fresh, cool, 

school with its equipment in one large bus. The very ripples stirring the page 
The course will carry a college credit of 4 In their shoreward march! 

semester hours. The work will consist of three Now, bold and soft 

parts, (1) informal field trips, with notes to be Are flung suddenly 

taken and turned in for credit, (2) formal lec- Together 5 

tures on the ecological features of the region To emerge a valley— 

traversed, and (3) individual projects, such as 


A green pocket 
Sewn tightly in place 
With the rough stitches 


and the Director is a graduate of the University Of Sierra needle peaks. 
of California, majoring in vertebrate ecology Bill sees, feels, lives 
inder Dr. Joseph Grinnell. Beauty— 


tuition, board, and transportation. The time is 


Expenses will be $50 for the course, including 


Not commas. 
A sunset is one thing, 


June 5-July 2. This may be a bit early for A semicolon, 
some; but the bus will not leave Angwin until Another 
June 10, making some adjustments possible. Oh, Bill, 


garding equipment, general regulations, daily 


aint on! 


A complete bulletin, giving suggestions re- 


No red pencilings of mine 


routine, etc., will be issued in March. Anyone Will intrude punctuation 
interested is invited to correspond with the Where perfection 
Director, Harold W. Clark, Angwin, California Reigns! 
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Public School Finance 


State, County, City and District Taxation for the 
Support of Public Elementary and 
Secondary Schools 


AtFrep E. Lentz, C. T. A. 


Sacramento 
HE public schools of California are de- 
pendent upon the contributions, in the form 
of taxes, of the people of California for their 
support. 


Legal d {dz sor 


With the exception of comparatively 
small sums either given by the Federal Govern- 
ment! or derived from the sale of state school 
from the 
Fund® 


lands? or 
School such as 
gifts and rentals, the public schools of California 
have no other source of support than that given 
by the taxpayers. 


interest on the 
or from 


Perpetual 


minor sources 


The purpose of this article is to give a brief 
effect which 
directly or indirectly aid in the support of the 


statement of those taxes now in 
public elementary and secondary schools of the 
state. 


State Taxes 


All funds given by the state to the public 
schools (excepting those derived from the sale 
of state school lands or from the interest on the 
Perpetual School Fund) come from the General 
Fund of the State.4 (Funds appropriated for the 
support of the public school system and the Uni- 
versity are a first charge against all revenues of 
the state, regardless of source,® but the School 
Code prescribes the payment of appropriations 
for the public elementary and secondary schools 
shall be from the General Fund.*) The General 
Fund consists of all 


received into the 


state which are not specifically appropriated to 


moneys 
any other fund.? Into the General Fund are paid 
the receipts of seven state taxes: 


1. The Retail Sales Tax‘ 

Under the Retail Sales Tax Act each seller at 
retail of any form of tangible personal property, 
with certain enumerated exceptions, in Califor- 
nia, must pay at the end of each quarter a tax 
of 2.5% on the gross receipts of all retail sales 
during the quarter. 


1. School 
4.100-4.123; 
ed, section 4; 


Code sections 3.10-3.12; 4.80-4.90; 
Statutes 1907, Chapter 277, as amend- 
Statues 1927, Chapter 148. 

2. Article IX, section 4, Constitution. 

3. Ibid. 

4. School Code sections 4.1, 

4.84, 4.102. 
5. Constitution, Article XIII, 
6. School Code sections 4.1, 
4.84, 4.102. 

7. Political Code section 454. 

8. Statutes 1933, Chapter 1020. 


4.10, 4.20, 4.30, 4.51, 


section ) 


15. 
4.10, 20, 4.30, 4.50, 
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2. Insurance Company Taxes 
a. General Insurance®—Each insurance com- 
pany doing business in California must annually 


pay a tax equal to 2.6% 
return 


of the gross premiums, 
and paid 
authorized companies in the state on all insur- 


less premiums re-insurance, 
ance written in the state, excepting marine in- 
surance, during the year for which the tax is 
paid. 

b. Ocean 


Marine Insurance!°—Each 


ocean 
marine insurance company must pay an annual 
tax equal to 5% of the underwriting profit on 
the proportion of ocean marine insurance writ- 
ten in this state, during the year for which the 
tax is paid. 
3. Bank and Corporation Taxes'! 

a. Mercantile, manufacturing and _ business 
corporations are required, in addition to paying 
real and 


personal property 


annual franchise tax equal to 2% of their net 


taxes, to pay an 


income, during the year for which the tax is 
paid 

b. Banks and financial corporations must pay 
an annual tax equal to the same proportion of 
their net income during the year for which the 
tax is levied, but not in that 
mercantile, manufacturing and business corpora- 


excess of 6%, 


tions pay in franchise and personal property 
taxes in proportion to their net income. The 
state tax paid by banks and financial corpora- 
tions is in lieu of all other taxes except taxes on 
real property. 

4. Liquor Tax? 

A tax of 2 cents is collected from the manu- 
facturer or importer thereof on each gallon of 
any fermented alcoholic beverage as defined by 
law. 

5. Inheritance Tax?! 

Under the Inheritance Tax Act a tax on every 
inheritance is levied on the appraised value of 
the inheritance. The rates levied vary accord- 
ing to the amount of the inheritance and the 
relationship of the party receiving the inherit- 
ance to the person leaving the property forming 
the inheritance. 

Ninety-five per cent of the receipts of the in- 
heritance tax is paid into the General Fund, the 
other 5% 
Public School Teachers 
tirement Fund).14 


of the receipts being paid into the 


Permanent Fund (Re- 





9. Constitution, Article 
litical Code section 3664b, 

10. Constitution, Article XIII, section 14; Po- 
litical Code sections 3664b-1 to 3664b-4. 

11. Statutes 1929, Chapter 13, 

12. Statutes 1933, 
State 


XIII, section 14; Po- 


as amended, 
Chapters 51, 178 and 658. 
Lucchesi v. Board of Equalization et al., 
—C. A. D.—. 

13. Statutes 1921, Cnapter 821, as amended 

14. School Code section 5.1003. 
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6. Highway Transportation Taxes!® 


Carriers of property and persons for hire, 
other than common carriers, must in addition to 
an annual license fee, pay a monthly tax of 3% 
of their gross receipts. 


7. Public Utility Taxes*¢ 

Steam railroads, street and interurban rail- 
ways, Car companies, express companies, tele- 
phone companies, telegraph companies, gas and 
electric companies must pay an annual state tax 
based on their gross income during the year for 
which the tax is levied. This tax is in lieu of 
all other state or local taxes. The rates levied at 
present are: 1. Steam railways of over 250 miles, 
7%; other steam railways, street, and interurban 
railroads, 544%; car companies, 544%; express 
companies, 1%; telephone companies, 534%; 
telegraph companies, 5%4%; gas and electric 
companies, 9%. 


County Taxes 
1. Intangibles and Solvent Credits!’ 


A county tax is levied on all notes, debenture, 
capital stock, bonds, deeds of trust, and mort- 
gages at the rate of .2% of their actual value. 
The receipts of the tax are distributed as fol- 
lows: 

a. If the property taxed is located within a 
city and a school district, one-third of the tax 
goes to the school district, one-third to the city 
and one-third to the county. 

b. If the property taxed is located outside of 
the city but within a school district, one-half of 
the tax goes to the district and one-half to the 
county. 

In either of the above cases, if the property 
taxed is located in both an elementary district 
and a high school district, then the proportion 
of the tax which is given to the school district 
in which the property is located is divided 
equally between the two districts. 


2. County High School Tuition Tax18® 

Where high school pupils reside in California 
and attend high school in an adjoining state, the 
board of supervisors of the county in which the 
pupils live must, on the approval of the county 
superintendent of schools, levy a tax on all tax- 
able property in the county. This tax is called 
the county high school tuition tax. It must be 
large enough to provide, together with the funds 
apportioned by the state to the county on ac- 
count of the attendance of pupils living in the 


15. Statutes 1933, Chapter 339; Political Code 
section 36642¢. 

16. Constitution, Article XIII, sections 14, 14%, 
15, 15%; Political Code section 3664a. 

17. Political Code section 3627a. 

18. School Code sections 3.330-3.338. 


county and attending high school in an adjoin- 
ing state, sufficient funds to pay the tuition and 
transportation (the latter not to exceed $10 per 
month per pupil) of pupils living in the county 
who attended high school in an adjoining state 
during the previous school year. 


3. County Junior College Tuition Tax’® 


This is a tax which must be levied by the 
board of supervisors of every county in which 
there is not a county junior college to pay the 
total cost, as defined by law, of educating junior 
college pupils who reside in the county but are 
not residents of a junior college district or of a 
high school district maintaining junior college 
courses, and who attend junior college in a junior 
college district or a high school district main- 
taining junior college courses. 


City Taxes 


A city may levy a city tax to aid the public 
school system in the city, where warrant to 
levy such a tax is found in the charter of the 
city or other provision of law.2°. The charter 
of a city adopted in accordance with the consti- 
tution?! may, therefore, provide for the levy of 
a city tax for the support of the public schools 
in the city. Likewise provision is made in the 
Municipal Corporation Act?? whereby a city tax 
may be levied by cities of the following classes: 
first23, second 24, third 25, fourth 26, and fifth27. 

Where an incorporated municipality issues 
bonds for the erection of school-houses, as it has 
the power to do,?8 taxes levied for the payment 
of the principal and interest of such bonds are, 
of course, municipal taxes. 


District Taxes 


The levy of school district taxes is subject to 
the three restrictions noted below: 


First, the expenditures of a district for any 
school year mgy not exceed its expenditures for 
the preceding school year by more than 5%, 
unless the State Board of Equalization, or two- 
thirds of the voters voting at an election held 


19. School Code sections 4.270-4.278. 

20. Whitmore et al. v. Brown, etc., 207 Cal. 473. 

21. Constitution, Article XI, sections 6 and 8. 

22. Statutes 1883, Chapter XLIV, as amended. 

23. Ibid, section 270. 

24. Ibid, section 412, 

25. Ibid, section 573. 

26. Ibid, section 713. 

27. Ibid, section 798. 

28. General Improvement Act of 1901, Statute 
1901, Chapter XXXII, as amended: Constitution 
Article XI, sections 6 and 8. Los Angeles School 
District et al. v. Longden, etc., 148 Cal. 380; Law 
v. City and County of San Francisco et al., 144 
Cal. 384: Tn re Wetmore, 99 Cal. 146. 
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for that purpose, authorize an increase in such 
expenditures. Further, any district which de- 
creased its expenditures in any school year or 
years may increase in any subsequent school 
year or years its expenditures by the amount of 
such reduction or by an amount not more than 
5% of the amount expended in the school year 
immediately preceding; of course, additional in- 
creases may be made if proper authority there- 
fore is secured.2® Any increase so granted does 
not, however, become a part of the expenditures 
for the school year for which the increase was 
granted so far as the determination of the per- 
missible expenditures for the next school year 
is concerned. 

Second, the board of supervisors levying a 
school district tax may reduce the budget of a 
school district to bring it within the limitations 
referred to above.*° 

Third, the law specifies the maximum rate of 
school district taxes, which may be levied and 
this maximum may be exceeded only by the vote 
of a majority of the electors of the school district 
voting at an election held on the question.3! An 
increase in the maximum tax rates: once voted 
remains in effect only for the length of time 
specified on the ballot used at the election.®? 

Subject to the conditions outlined above school 
district taxes may be levied as set forth below:** 


1. Elementary School Districts 


A maximum tax of 70 cents for building pur- 
poses and of 30 cents, or of 45 cents if the dis- 
trict maintains one or more kindergartens for all 
other purposes on each $100 of the assessed val- 
uation of taxable property in the district is per- 
mitted. 


2. High School Districts 


A maximum tax of 75 cents for all purposes 
on each $100 of assessed valuation of taxable 
property in the district is permitted. 


3. Junior College Districts 


A maximum tax for all purposes of 50 cents 
on each $100 of assessed valuation of taxable 
property in the district is permitted. 

The school district taxes mentioned above are 
levied by the board or boards of supervisors of 
the county or counties within which the school 
district involved lies, and are based on the 
budgets submitted to the board of supervisors 
by the governing board of the district through 





29. Constitution, Article XI, section 20. 

30. Political Code section 3714b. 

31. School Code sections 4.375-4.376. 

32. School Code section 4.377. 

33. School Code section 4.375. 

34. Esberg et al. v. Badarraco et al., 202 Cal. 
110. 
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the county superintendent of schools having 
jurisdiction over the district. A board of super- 
visors has no control over school district budgets 
or the levying of school district taxes except to 
the extent already indicated.34. A district tax is 
levied only when the estimated income of the 
district for a school year from all sources except 
district taxes is less than the anticipated expendi- 
tures of the district. 

The taxes and maximum rates thereof men- 
tioned above do not include taxes levied to pay 
the interest and principal of bonds issued by 
school districts.35 The board of supervisors of 
the county of control levies a tax each year on 
the taxable property of a school district having 
a bonded indebtedness sufficient to pay the prin- 
cipal and interest due on the bonds,3@ which is 
in addition to the school district taxes levied 
for maintenance and building purposes. 


35. School district bonds are 
School Code sections 4.960-4.1044. 
36. School Code sections 4.990-4.991. 
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Poppy Poster Contest 


Mrs. JAMES Morais, National Chairman 
Poppy Committee, Indianapolis 


POSTER CONTEST, open to pupils in 
grade and high schools throughout the 


country, is being sponsored again this year by 


the American Legion Auxiliary. The contest has 
as its subject the Auxiliary’s memorial poppies, 
which are made by disabled World War Veter- 
ans and distributed by the Auxiliary women on 
Poppy Day, to be worn in honor of the World 
War dead. The posters should depict the ideals 
and purposes of the memorial poppy. 


Local, state and national contests will be held, 
with suitable awards offered in each contest. 
Competing pupils will be divided into two classes, 
one for grade school pupils up to and including 
the ninth grade, and the other for high school 
pupils. 

The posters must measure 14 by 20 inches, and 
may be done in any colors or materials desired. 
The words, “American Legion, American Legion 
Auxiliary and World War Veterans” may be in- 
corporated in the posters, but no poster using 
the word “Buddy” will be considered. The posters 
will be judged on the following scale: 

1. Appeal (force with which the poster drives 
home the message of the veteran-made-poppy) 


ia i a al di cecal ceiteeannaliniing 40 points 
3. Artistic ability .............. ...20 points 
3. Attention value ........ ...20 points 
Ae I Sickie ha crccdina tment niente ...10 points 
i Ge a ean 10 points 


Local contests will be conducted by local Units 
of the Auxiliary under the supervision of the 
teachers of the schools. These contests will close 
May 10, in order that the posters may be dis- 
played before Poppy Day, Mav 2? ' 
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The Dean of Girls and Her Community 


Mavup McCartny Jones, Dean of Girls, Taft Union High School 


HE dean in her school has an oppor- 

tunity to be a friend to parents as well 

as to the boys and girls in her high 
school community. Adjustment difficulties in 
the field of parent-child relationships are among 
the many problems that are brought to her office 
for solution. In solving them it may be her 
happy privilege to serve the school and com- 
munity by stimulating thought and study that 
will lead to the development of sympathetic and 
understanding attitudes among parents and their 
children. 

Students of human relations generally agree 
that youth and age are in conflict because of a 
misunderstanding of each by the other. The 
increasing complexity of our rapidly developing 
civilization, moreover, tends to widen this gap 
of misunderstanding between youth and age, 
and there seems to be little hope for a solution 
of this problem without adequate knowledge of 
the attitudes responsible for such a conflict. 

Dr. William Sadler in his recent book, “Pilot- 
ing Modern Youth,” presents this challenge to 
thinking people. He says: 

“If I were to be asked what ts the largest prob- 
lem now confronting the American people, I 
would frankly answer, ‘Adequate understanding 
of the mind of youth’ The passing generation 
holds little hope when it comes to a‘solution of 
the social tangles of modern life. I am convinced 
that the complex issues connected with our pres- 
ent day civilization will never be successfully 
solved unless we discover new minds. But the 
only new minds there are belong to our youth. 
If we can bring about a sympathetic and under- 
standing co-operation between the minds of the 
old and those of the young, there is hope that we 
may solve our new problems.”! 

Is there any way by which sympathetic atti- 
tudes may be built up in order to-alleviate this 
age-old conflict and help to bridge the gap of 
misunderstanding between youth and the adult 
world? As a trial answer to this question, the 
dean initiated a program in her school trusting 
that it might aid in the solution of a few of the 
adjustment problems in child-parent relation- 
ships that came so often within her realm. 

The idea for this plan had its inception in a 
parent education class composed of high school 


1. William 8S. Sadler and Lena Sadler, Piloting 
Modern Youth. (New York: Funk and Wagnalls 
Company, 1931), p. 246. 


mothers who were vitally interested in the wel- 
fare of their boys and girls. In the study of the 
adolescent and his problems this group was 
concerned with reaching conclusions based upon 
facts and not upon mere opinion. Of special 
concern to the members of this study group was 
the attitude of youth toward the parents of 
today. 

There were two ways of approaching the 
problem of determining the attitudes of youth: 
the adult thinking back through the years to his 
own adventurous youth recalling memories of 
the past, or asking the young person of today to 
express his opinions of the child-parent relation- 
ship. It was agreed to use the latter plan of 
attack, and with the willing co-operation of the 
young people in the high school, the following 
study was made possible. 

To some 60 representative boys and girls in 
the high school, the following question was 
submitted: 

What in your opinion are the most outstanding 
faults of the parents of today? 

The young people were informed that parents 
themselves were seeking this information, and 
they were asked to enumerate the outstanding 
faults from youth’s point of view not of any 
particular parent, but of parents in general as 
they had observed them. 


HE students expressed an eagerness to 
participate in this study, and their responses 
were somewhat varied and most enlightening. A 
sampling of their youthful opinions concerning 
the outstanding faults of the parents of today 
is presented here: 
One high school student made these state- 
ments: 
Parents are not broad-minded enough. 
They seem to forget that they were once 
young. 
They lack understanding. 
They often worry too much about our affairs. 
A high school girl commented thus: 
Parents are too narrow-minded. 
They are not pals to their children. 
They think everything they say is right. 
They are always anxious to tell their chil- 
dren the wrong things they are doing. 


Another girl said: 

Most parents can’t realize that their children 
are growing up. There’s nothing quite so 
annoying as to be laughed at when you are 
giving an opinion in the family circle. 
Parents should give their children more re- 
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sponsibility. We like to feel important about 
the household. Some parents have an idea that 
all the younger set of today is wild. That isn’t 
so. Parents domt’ seem to be interested in what 
their children are doing. We like a little 
praise occasionally, too. 


Opinions of Young People 


From a junior boy came these opinions: 

Parents do not realize that we are growing 
up and are not babies any longer. 

They are too easily disturbed over our minor 
troubles 

They are too much concerned about the bad 
grades we get in school when they ought to 
be happy about the few good ones we do get. 

Most parents deliver too many ultimatums to 

their children when they really don’t mean 

them. Otherwise, parents are pretty fair. 

A senior girl offered these comments: 

Parents want their children to live by the 
standards of a quarter of a century ago. 

They are not willing to talk freely and 
frankly with us. 

They do not give their children adequate sex 
instruction. 

They seem to lack confidence in our ability 
to face the problems of youth. 

In these youthful contributions there were im- 
plied, if not always expressed, a desire to be 
allowed to grow up, an urge to accept responsi- 
bility, and a longing to be understood. 


The study aroused so much interest that some 
of the young people whose willing co-operation 
had made it possible were invited to present the 
adolescent viewpoint on some of the problems 
of youth to the members of the parent education 
class. Other parents were invited to this meet- 
ing. Many of them came. At the close of the 
talks an opportunity was given for discussion 
of the problems that had been presented. Much 
enthusiasm and interest were aroused, and a step 
toward a happier and a more sympathetic under- 
standing between parents and their children had 
been taken. 


HE success of such an experiment as this 
ieee largely upon the “depth to which 
a dean has dug into her community,” upon the 
confidence which her own young people have 
in her, and upon her own earnest desire to be 
of real service in the world around her. 


From such an experiment as this the dean 
may hope that parents will become more aware 
of the sensitivity of the adolescent, more tolerant 
of the growing-up process, more sympathetic 
with the perplexities of youth, and more imbued 
with the spirit of the philosopher, Spinoza, who 
said, “Neither ridicule, nor condemn, but try to 
understand.” 
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In the School Library 


Laura Bett Everett 
Oakland Technical High School 


66 HO enters here leaves the afternoon 

\ \ sunshine behind, is virtually kept after 
school.” That used to be the student attitude 
toward the library. Well trained students who 
had never read anything not definitely assigned 
went out of school doors never again to read. 
Why should they? They had formed no read- 
ing habits. 


Perhaps some day some one will dramatize 
the Library of the Past, retiring its sets of 
Gibbon and Burke, to fill its shelves with the 
best books that appeal to the young, putting 
enthusiasti¢ young librarians in charge, there 
every working-hour of the day, willing to come 
to the classrooms to explain the use of card 
catalogues and readers’ guides, willing to have 
classes or parts of classes sent from recitation 
rooms. 

The whole emphasis is changed. The students 
are discoverers. They find things they have 
been looking for. They learn that there are 
books on all sorts of subjects, on bridges and 
radio and aviation and the raising of pigeons. 
Such a book as The Young Stamp Collector's 
Own Book* by Ellis Parker Butler, or Fire 
cracker Land} by Florence Ayscough can con- 
vince a student that the library is a charmed 
place. Such a book as The Finished Scoundrel*, 
General Wilkinson, Washington's evil genius, 
flayed by Washington Irving and Theodore 
Roosevelt in The Life of Washington and The 
Winning of the West, may convince some 
sophisticated senior that United States history 
has surprises, and Andrew Jackson, the Border 
Captain*, by Marquis James, author of the 
Pulitzer prize biography, The Raven, may out- 
distance sensational fiction. 


In the dramatization to which I have referred, 
the Library must say, “I have become all things 
to all students,” for most important in the new 
order of things is the recognition that the child 
must read what he can assimilate. Cheers for 
the Library of the New Order. 


*Bobbs- Merrill. *Houghton Mifflin 


Our Starving Libraries, by R. L. Duffus, pub- 
lished by Houghton Mifflin Company, is a volume 
of 150 pages, comprising stories in 10 American 
communities during the depression years. It is a 
logical supplement to Mr. Duffus’ previous vol- 
ume, Books—Their Place in a Democracy. 
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Our Tiny Tim Party 


Jesste Lee Myers, Teacher 
Home School, High Department, Glendale 


ET’S have a Christmas party for our 
L pupils,” suggested Mrs. Rilling, the head of 
the Home School High Department to our 
faculty one day early in November. 


“Agreed,” we enthusiastically chorused. 


Our Home School consists of those young- 
sters unable to attend regular school, those 
physically weak but mentally sound. It includes 
cripples, arrested tuberculars, anemics, nervous 
cases, epileptics, any condition making daily 
school attendance impossible. Those who can 
get down in some way to our Center (an attrac- 
tive bungalow in back of the Board of Education 
Building, are taught there twice a week. Those 
incapable of doing that are taught by us in 
their homes. Despite physical handicap, perhaps 
because of it, these pupils maintain a quite high 
standard of scholarship. There are so few things 
they can do, that they take pride in doing well 
what they are able to accomplish. 


Such anticipation over a party has rarely been 
seen. We asked each pupil to bring a small 
present for some other pupil. Our dime stores 
became the Meccas for eager groups of devotees 
of Kress, Woolworth, and Newberry. The affair 
was to be held from 1 to 3 o'clock the last day 
before vacation. Those unable to get to the 
school any other way would be chauffeured 
down by the faculty. 


At five minutés before one on the gala day, 
as I drove into the school ground with a car- 
load of invalids I had collected, I was surprised 
to see that almost all the boys and girls were 
already there. No being fashionably late for 
those to whom a party is as much of a rarity 
as an extra-dividend check is to us. Moreover, 
they were making merry in joyous fashion 
directly under the august windows of the Board 
of Education, which fortunately was not in 
session. 


We hurriedly corralled them into the building; 
and presenting each one with a paper bell con- 
taining a definition of some word with “bell” in 
it, we started them out to see who could collect 
the most definitions. From that moment on, 
although most of the pupils had been strangers 
to one another, they became Jonathans meeting 
Davids, Robinson Crusoes discovering Fridays. 
Old Santa was giving to those socially-starved 
youngsters the greatest of gifts—that of comrade- 
ship. The bungalow literally rang with laughter 
and good fellowship. 


Suffering has disciplined these boys and girls 
to a rare consideration and courtesy for others. 
Ruth, a little girl in a wheel-chair, took part in 
all the games, being wheeled up‘ into position 
each time she was “It” by Fay, who has anemia. 
It was Fay, who proudly informed us that Ruth 
had scored some points for their side in the 
ball-rolling contest. She seemed happier over 
that than in her own achievement in scoring. 


Only one pupil, a crippled boy older than the 
others, refused all our efforts to draw him into 
the games. He sat in Byronic hero pose, dark 
and moody, until a small red-haired girl, who 
is always talking of her ills, sought him out. 
With a tact which would have won Emily Post’s 
congratulations, she saw that that boy had an 
excellent time for the rest of the party. 


Then there was Fred, our one case of mental 
arrestment, formerly a normal boy but hurt in 
an automobile accident a few years ago, and 
whose mind is just now returning after a pro- 
longed blankness. We had asked some of our 
boys to look after him, being dubious about the 
advisability of his mixing with others. They 
responded beautifully by treating him like a 
“regular guy,” one of themselves. 


Such is the power of mental suggestion that 
Fred actually acted quite normal, entering into 
all the games, even to writing his line of poetry 
to Santa along with all the others—and the line 
did rhyme, which gave us teachers more encour- 
agement than we had had in many a day. 


Another surprise was Tom, who possessed an 
inferiority complex. Yet that boy developed a 
most surprising leadership of the crowd. He 
won the elimination contest in throwing a ball 
through a Christmas wreath, and the rooters for 
him would have done credit to any college foot- 
ball rooters section. 


Ned Won a Contest 


Ned, a boy on crutches, won the pantomine 
contest for Christmas toys by representing a top 
and twirling around at lightning speed on his 
crutches. Elaine, a spectacled girl with weak 
eyes, exclaimed with pride over her success in 
ball-throwing. She was runner-up to Tom in the 
contest previously mentioned, and I should have 
judged off-hand would not have been able to hit 
the Chrysler Building five yards away. 


Of course, the party would not have been 
complete without the Center mascot, a black 
bull-dog, who proved himself a genial, well-be- 
haved host. He belonged last year to one of our 
elementary Home School boys who died during 
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the summer vacation; and since that time the 
dog daily wanders down to us for comfort. The 
pupils tied a red paper bell around his neck. 
Such Sunday behavior did he evince that he 
did not even chase the balls which were rolled 
along to their goal, perilously near his nose. 

And as we watched, we could but be deeply 
appreciative of a school system and of a state, 
which in the midst of a national depression and 
a stern curtailment of expenses, still continues 
to obey Tiny Tim’s injunction: 

“God bless us, Every One!” 

Our “every-ones” are so grateful! 


* * * 


Education for Enjoyment 


Dr. A. R. Lane, Dean of Education 
Fresno State Teachers College 


DUCATION for Enjoyment” is the title 

of a rather unusual college course offered 
at the Fresno State Teachers College. It is 
unusual not only in title but also in content and 
methods of procedure. 

During the summer of 1933 it occurred to the 
writer that there was a need for some college 
courses which stressed particular life-activities 
and which would draw upon the co-operative 
contributions of all subject matter departments 
having something to offer to the activity. 

The value of the co-operative teaching pro- 
cedure had already been indicated by an educa- 
tion course on recent trends in elementary school 
methods in which different members of the col- 
lege staff and others engaged in the county and 
city schools were selected to contribute, accord- 
ing to their special subject interest and prepara- 
tion. 

This particular course has been offered now 
for the second year and has continued to com- 
mand great interest and a large enrollment from 
teachers in service. 

From this experiment it was concluded that 
something similar might be accomplished with 
one of the great cardinal objectives of education 
as the main goal. The recreational field was 
chosen because of its timeliness in connection 
with the growing need for better ways of using 
leisure time. 

It was decided to enlist the three departments 
of physical education, art, and music in the first 
semester’s work. All instructors of these depart- 
ments were found to be willing to do a little 
experimenting in this way. After a few confer- 
ences the course outline for the 16 two-hour 
meetings during the first semester was devel- 
oped and carried out. 


While it is impossible to evaluate definitely the 
results of this course there were indications of 
unusual interest, not only on the part of the 
students but also on the part of the faculty 
members who participated. The course was 
scheduled in the evening so that teachers in 
service might attend. There were 77 students 
enrolled in the course during the first semester. 


The popularity of the course may be judged 
from the fact that the enrollment for the second 
semester has increased to 188 students. The 
class is a popular topic of conversation by those 
enrolled and by others who are curious about it. 
Many speak of their interest in it and the value 
it has been to them. Requests for admission con- 
tinue to come in after it is too late to register 
for credit. The course seems to fill a long-felt 
need among large numbers. While the enroll- 
ment is largely from teachers in service, there 
is an increasing number of regular college stu- 
dents in attendance. 


The second semester’s work is planned to in- 
volve six different college departments as fol- 
lows: The English Department will have two 
evenings devoted to the enjoyment of Literature, 
Public Speaking, Biography, and Poetry. The 
Physical Science Department will use two meet- 
ings in which to show ways of enjoying the 
physical and mechanical world in which we live. 
The Geography and Geology Department will 
spend two evenings in presenting the enjoyable 
features of our geographical and geological en- 
vironment. 


The Biology Department will take five ses- 
sions to explain ways of enjoying gardens, wild 
flowers, insects and reptiles, mammals, and birds. 
The head of the Department of Mathematics will 
spend half a session on the part mathematics 
plays in our enjoyments, and a member of the 
Psychology Department will devote the rest of 
the session to a discussion of the psychology of 
recreational reading. 


The Drama Division of the English Depart- 
ment will have two sessions in which to develop 
how to enjoy the theater. And the astronomy 
instructor will devote two evenings in explaining 
the possibilities of enjoying the skies at night. 
This program has a wide appeal and should 
prove interesting and profitable to the large 
group enrolled. It opens up some of the many 
ways in which leisure time may be used to the 
best advantage. 


The students of Burbank Junior High School, 
Berkeley, issue an attractive mimeograph, illus- 
trated paper, Burbank News. It is now in its 
sixth volume. The principal of the school is 
L. L. Standley. 
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The Linguistic Arts in Life 


Paper presented by Major George ll’. Braden, 
Special Representative Western Division, National 
Recreation Association, at Santa Barbara County 


Teachers Institute 


é6 HE Greeks had a phrase—‘Life is made 
i most agreeable by recreation and leisure.’ 
Their great philosophers realized the importance 
of balanced activity, intensive activity.” The lin- 
guistic arts as expressed in both the written and 
spoken word had an exalted place in the cultural 


and effectiveness of the cultural and recreational 
use of language was emphasized by Plato, 
Aristotle and Socrates. 


Unfortunately, the cultural, leisure - time, 
recreational life of the ancients was for the 
privileged few. Avocational training and leisure- 
time, recreational expression in a social democ- 
racy must be for all the people. Personally, I 
feel that public speech is one of the finest of the 
arts but one which has frequently degenerated 
into street-corner, soap-box oratory. How tre- 
mendously mentality and true culture are re- 
vealed by one’s speech! 

Recently in doing some shopping I was im- 
pressed by the atmosphere of culture on the part 
of a young lady back of the counter until she 
addressed the girl standing next to her with the 
expression: “Say, Mag, ’ave yuh seen Mae West 
yet in ‘I Ain't No Angel’? Jim tuk me and 
buleve me, it was a swell show!” 


Not long ago I made a study on the train en 
route from Denver to Salt Lake City of the 
subjects under discussion by the people on the 
train and discovered, as I have in several pre- 
ceding studies, that conversation was limited in 
the main to five commonplace topics. You can 
very nearly guess what they were—the weather, 
clothes, the annullment of Prohibition, the gen- 
eral political situation, and “It’s a nice country 
we are passing through.” 


This is in sharp contrast to the conversation 
one hears in European cities at the cafes in the 
late afternoon where frequently more than one 
language is used and on topics of real educa- 
tional, cultural and recreational value in an in- 
terpretation of major political and national 
events, community progress, and arts, science 
and literature. The difference is that the Euro- 
pean thinks of conversation in public as a fine 
recreational art. We Americans are too prone 
to think of conversation as simply a casual ex- 


pression involving very limited mental activity. 


In the splendid book “The New Leisure 
Challenges the Schools,” edited by my colleague, 
Eugene Lies of the National Recreation Asso- 
ciation, he refers to one of the nation’s most 
progressive schools as emphasizing the “wise use 
of leisure as one of the outstanding long-time 
aims of all teaching in the Reading-English- 
Literature field.” “English and reading as tool 
subjects, opening the way to wonderful worlds 
of knowledge, understanding, imagination and 
delight, are, of course, held up to the student as 
of prime importance. They are doors, channels, 
touchstones without whose possession these 
worlds are pretty much closed tight. 


Very Specific Objectives 


‘To cultivate taste and desire for reading: to 
develop appreciation of literary beauty, recog- 
nition of good literary form, and love for the 
admirable qualities which the great characters 
in literature reveal, thus ministering to hero- 
worship and idealism: to beget in children the 
feeling of enjoyment and ever-increasing enjoy- 
ment in delving into the printed page; to enrich 
the imaginative and emotional life of the pupil: 
to fix in memory selections of poetry and prose 
to serve as life-long assets of joy; to get young 
people to love the best books and magazines 


instead of the mediocre or worse—all these are 





very definite objectives.” 


In the matter of reading by school children 
at public libraries Mr. Lies states: “The Detroit 
public library had 70.7% of all elementary school 
children registered and 88.1% of all junior high 
pupils. In Los Angeles the percentage of chil- 
dren in high school grades holding personal 
cards were 7th grade—62%, 8th grade—62.6%, 
9th grade—63%, 10th grade—63.5%, 11th grade 
—/1.9%, 12th grade—72.3%. 


THINK of the following instruments for 
ade and enriching the program of 
linguistic arts in the public schools and in the 
community—the increasing association of cur- 
rent reading with the current life which the 
people are living; the periodical dramatization 
of the field of literature being undertaken; the 
use of memory competition similar to the way 
we have used music memory competition during 
the several years past; carefully guarded and 
planned competitive essay writing, debate, 
declamation, oratorical contests and play writ- 
ing; periodical presenting of current events; 
open forum; lectures presenting popular, edu- 
cational and recreational interpretation of lit- 
erature; and weekly social gatherings for those 
interested in short-story writing for hearing, in- 
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terpreting and appraising recent productions by 
those in the club. 

It is a job challenging our best thought to help 
youth find a way out of the morass of an Amer- 
ican market into which new offerings “pour like 
a maelstrom from the presses.” “In 1931 in the 
United States 8506 new books of all kinds, about 
2300 daily newspapers, 5000 different monthly 
and 13,500 weekly periodicals were published in 
addition to the extensive publications of Federal 
and State governments, colleges and universi- 
ties.” 

Interpretative and creative participation in the 
field of linguistic arts is one of the most satis- 
fying personal leisure-ime recreation hobbies. 


ok * ok 


Alamo School, a two-teacher rural school in 
Contra Costa County, has issued a praiseworthy 
illustrated, hectographed annual “El Alamo.” 

It is composed entirely of the children’s work, 
includes a linoleum block print and many attrac- 
tive pictures. The principal is Mrs. Neah Flint. 


* * * 


I. V. Funderburgh, principal and district sup- 
erintendent, Roseville Union High School, Placer 
County, reports several helpful C. W. A 
at that school including 
improvements of 


projects 
parking, 
track and football 
numerous other items. 


landscaping, 
field and 
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Graduation Program Suggestions 


N excellent opportunity for interpreting the 
California public schools comes during Pub- 
lic Schools Week, April 23. The graduation sea- 


son furnishes a similar opportunity at the close 
of the school year. 
In view of the widespread demand for sug- 


gestions on the new-type graduation programs 
which stress pupil participation and the inter- 
pretation of the school to the community, the 
Division of Publications of the National Educa- 


tion Association has prepared a Special Com- 
mencement Packet containing summaries of 25 
of the best 1933 programs available, the actual 


text of one outstanding junior high school pro- 
gram and one outstanding high 
program, and other valuable materials 


senior school 

This packet can be secured for the cost price 
of 50 cents from the Division of Publications, 
National E’ducation Association, 1201 16th Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

a 

Dr. W. W. Kemp, head of the department of 
education at the University of California, and 
Mrs. Marion Le Roy Burton, widow of a former 
president of the University of Michigan, are to 


be married in Berkeley the latter part of May. 
€ * + 

M. E. Broom, associate professor of education, 

San Diego State Teachers College, is associate 


editor of The High School Teacher, a 
journal of 
Blanchester, Ohio. 


national 


secondary education, published at 


Four Factors that Help Teeth Last a Lifetime are Right Food, 


‘Dental Care, Personal Care and Plenty of Chewing Exercise. 


Dental Care 


Right Food 


Lack of chewing, dentists 
point out, is one of the con- 
tributing causes for the 
present deterioration of 
teeth. Teeth are to chew 
with but precious little 
chewing do they get in this 
age of Soft Food. Chewing 
exercise offered by gum, 5 
to 10 minutes daily (espe- 




























Forward Looking 


... business groups shun ex- 
travagant statements. They 
call upon great Universities to 
make impartial investigations 
of their products. Results of 
such research form the basis 
of our advertising. What you 
read over our signature about 
chewing gum, you can believe. 

The National Association of 
Chewing Gum Manufacturers 
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Personal Care 





Chewing Exercise 


cially aiter meals), tends to 
be a definite dental benefit. 
For children it is very much 
















to be recommended as 
crowding and overlapping 
teeth are due in no small 
measure to lack of chewing. 
That is why we say: 

There is a reason, atime and 
a place for Chewing Gum. 
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Transitional Public School 


YRUS D. MEAD, associate professor of 
brent University of California, and 
Fred W. Orth, principal of Coronel Public 
School, Los Angeles, are co-authors of a par- 
ticularly significant and valuable book, “The 
Transitional Public School,’ recently brought 
out by the Macmillan Company. 


This volume of 400 pages has many illustra- 
tions, graphs, reference lists, tables and other 


‘helpful materials. One unique chapter pertains 


to the use of the daily newspaper in the school. 
Throughout there is an abundance of representa- 
tive childrens work. 


Frank P. Graves, president of the University 
of the State of New York, has written a valuable 
introduction. He states, “We have come to re- 
gard the child not as a species of empty reser- 
voir to be filled as economically and effectively 
as possible, but as a living creature of endlessly 
diversified possibilities in activity and behavior. 
Consequently the various laboratory and pro- 
gressive schools- have sprung up. Under ideal 
conditions in these experimental schools, theories 
have been worked out which prove the worth of 
activity in the learning process. But conditions 
in public schools are very different. An adjust- 
ment, or transition, is necessary in putting these 
theories into practice in the public schools. 


“The pages of this book, then, present the 
procedure for an adequate integration of what 
we have come to call the old and the new educa- 
tion. The authors have demonstrated how the 
work of the public elementary schools can be- 
come activity and life, and how books represent- 
ing time-honored subjects may themselves be 
related to experience and behavior. The details 
of the volume have been well worked out. 


Rich and Unique Units of Work 


“Of especial value would seem to be the apt 
illustrations—pictures, charts, and narratives— 
and the educationally rich and almost unique 
units of work. Through them the teachers in 
our public schools may learn how they can 
gradually change their procedure from following 
the traditional curriculum to the inauguration of 
an activity-subject matter program under typical 
conditions. Thus in its sound philosophy and its 
practical nature alike the book has made an out- 
standing contribution to educational literature. 
The Transitional Public School has become both 
vivid and attainable.” 


This book is an attempt to reconcile and har- 
monize and mediate the subject-centered public 
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school and the “child-centered” activity experi- 
mental school. It is an attempt to bring together 
what we have come to call the old education and 
the new—to show that the happy medium be- 
tween extreme traditionalism and extreme re- 
form can and should be worked out by the pub- 
lic school. 


We recommend the study of this noteworthy 
California book by teachers and all others who 
are interested in the modern school. 


ee. > 


New Plan by Gray Extends 
Primary Reading 


ECENT surveys show that by far the 

largest share of time in the primary grades 
is devoted to reading. One of the leading studies, 
Carleton H. Mann’s How Schools Use Their 
Time, points to the fact that this reading time 
is almost entirely given over to books which 
develop essential reading skills—learning how to 
read—and to simple, easy story books. Prac- 
tically no time is devoted to reading in other 
fields, such as numbers, art, health, and science. 


“Of course much of the first grader’s time must 
be spent in mastering the fundamental tool-sub- 
ject of reading. However, many educators agree 
that too much of the time now being devoted 
to reading is at the expense of other fields. 


The Twenty-Fourth Year Book says, “Cur- 
rent practice with regard to time allotment 
developed when reading activities were limited 
almost exclusively to the reading period. Accord- 
ing to the program that has been recommended, 
reading is intimately related to practically every 
classroom activity.” 


In his investigations of primary reading 
methods and materials, Dr. William S. Gray, 
editor of the Twenty-Fourth Year Book, learned 
that there was a dearth of appropriate, suitably- 
graded materials which would enable teachers to 
carry on a program such as is recommended in 
the Year Book. 


As a result of this discovery, he has advo- 
cated the production of easy, interesting reading 
material in all areas of learning, presented in the 
form of stories with appealing, child-like back- 
grounds and properly controlled vocabularies. 
Some of this new material has appeared recently. 


An organized series, the Curriculum Founda- 
tion Series, is now appearing under the direction 
of Dr. Gray. Scott, Foresman and Company is 
the publisher. Teachers and superintendents in- 
terested in this new type of material should 
write the publishers asking for information. 
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Nature Day in an Elementary School 


RICHMOND Barpovr, Principal, Ocean Beach Elementary School, San Diego 


RIGINALLY organized to _ provide 

school-wide interest in the oft-neglected 

subjects of nature-study and science the 
annual “Nature Days” at the Ocean Beach Ele- 
mentary School have come to provide also a 
means of establishing stronger school-home con- 
tacts and of bettering the general public rela- 
tions of the school. 

There are three parts to Nature Day; a 
Garden Show, a Pet Show, and the presentation 
by classes of the culminations of their nature- 
study activities. By having a full program of 
this type it is possible to give every child in the 
school a part in it. 

Preparation for the Garden Show is done at 
home throughout the months preceding Nature 
Day. Any garden product—plant, vegetable, or 
flower—planted and raised by children enrolled 
at the school, can be entered. Six of the rooms 
also have gardens at school and these rooms are 
allowed to enter their products in the show. 

Contacts have been made with several local 
nurserymen and they have been found willing 
and eager to give advice to the children for both 
their home and school gardens. This help, 
coupled with classroom study of plants and 
gardens, has made possible the development of 
some ‘rather fine children’s gardens. 

Preparation for the Pet Show is made both 
at school and at home. At school the care of 
pets, types of pets, kindness to animals, and so 
on, are discussed as factors leading to the Pet 
Show, and the rules of the show are thoroughly 
explained. The actual preparation of the pets— 
cleaning, combing, caging—is done at home, of 
course. 

Activities centering about nature-study occupy 
a considerable portion of class time for the 
weeks preceding Nature Day. The units vary 
from class to class and from year to year; how- 
ever a sample might be taken from a Low Third 
grade class activity-unit centering on the sea- 
shore. Being in a beach community the children 
have a rather good background to begin with. 
In studying the seashore they make several trips 
to the beach, looking for a few specific things 
each time. 

They observe sea anemones, talk about them, 
read whatever simple material is available about 
them, and draw them; in the same way they 
learn about crabs, sand dollars, types of sea 
weed, birds of the shore, and so on. Care is 


taken to develop the activity in such a way that 
a final presentation in the form of a play, songs, 


or dances, will be the logical outgrowth of the 
work. 


The final presentation is made ready for 
Nature Day; costumes and scenery are made if 
necessary, if a play is to be given it is written 
and parts are learned, if a dance is to be given 
it is prepared and learned. 


Other classes conduct other activities in 
nature-study and science. The High Sixth grade 
usually prefers to study the stars and the plan- 
etary system; a Fifth grade class studies trees 
and makes several short trips to. gather specimen 
leaves and stems; another class is interested in 
the common insects. 


When Nature Day comes the children bring 
their Garden Show entries before school in the 
morning and arrange them on the tables and 
benches provided for that purpose. The entries 
are judged and ribbons pinned on winners dur- 
ing the morning. Judging is done by a commit- 
tee of women from the garden division of the 
local women’s club. The regular schodl routine 
is followed during the morning. 


The Pet Show is Fun 


Pet Show entries are brought to school at the 
end of the lunch hour and taken to their 
assigned places on the school playground. Cer- 
tain rules have been found necessary, all small 
pets must be in a secure box or cage, and all 
larger pets must be fastened to the proper place 
with a strong rope. Also each pet must be 
attended all the time by someone familiar with 
it. 

Classes are not held in the afternoon. Parents 
and friends have been invited to come to school 
and they come by the hundreds. The Pet and 
Garden Shows are open for guests to visit until 
2 o'clock. The Pet Show is judged by a com- 
mittee of men from the local Kiwanis Club, and 


ribbons are presented to the owners of winning 
pets. 


The “main event” comes at 2 o’clock when 
the class presentations are given. They are given 
in an improvised outdoor auditorium arranged 
in the school court, and take until about 3 
o’clock. The final event of the day is a parade 
of the pets past the audience. 
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Modern Poetry in the High School 


DorotHy Rose Wuitrorp, Shafter High School 


OWARD the end of the first semester, 

our Sophomore English class was rap- 

idly tiring of grammar, short stories, oral 
reports, and the usual routine. And then I had 
a happy idea! Why not try poetry — modern 
poetry —in our class? 


We bravely launched forth on a Monday 
morning. | was careful to have the room as 
attractive as possible, with flowers and pictures. 
The final buzzer rang, and quiet casually, I 
picked up a copy of Edgar Guest’s poems and 
began reading. 

Ah! This was something different! Curiosity 
and surprise quickly changed to interest. How 
tickled they were that a poet should write about 
such common things as “Bread and Butter.” 
“The Passing Throng’ by Guest was their 
favorite, and reservations were made at the end 
of the period for using the book. 


For the benefit of artistic Patricia and dreamy- 
eyed Marjorie, I had at hand a delightful pea- 
cock-covered book of poems which I had col- 
lected and illustrated while in college. Bits of 
beauty here and there—humor, satire, romance 
—and the class was captivated. This meant a 
great deal to me, for the class roll represents a 
varied group of high-strung, boisterous, peppy 
youngsters. 


They had thought that poetry was a bunch of 
sissy lines that rhymed—*“you know, where the 
two lines end up alike.” But where could they 
find such modern poetry, and for that I had 
been waiting! 

We searched the magazines, and we found 
that almost every type of bound material devotes 
a considerable amount of space to poetry. We 
discovered favorite authors “who put our com- 
mon thoughts into a beautiful language,” and 
soon we had a wealth of a collection. Our 
bulletin-board became a garden of poetry 
mounted on pastel colors. What surprisingly 
lovely bits of poetry we found in our homes 
and in the school library. 


But don’t think for a minute that everyone 
had such easy success. Everett thought poetry 
was “too weak, too soft,’ until together, we 
brought to light a beating chant of Lindsay’s. 
Velma thought poetry “too wish-washy,” until 
she stumbled upon some fragments of Henry 
Van Dyke in her own home. 


Then, too, we found poetry in our text-books. 
In class, what a jolly time we had reciting 
Vachel Lindsay, with hearty boom—boom— 
booms. We danced along lightly through ‘Pat- 
terns,’ by Amy Lowell, and realized at the last 
that there was a serious meaning. We climbed 
“The Long Hill” with Sara Teasdale. The 
sturdier element of the class wished to be beaten 
into steel by Carl Sandburg. We trudged 
through the New England snows with Robert 
Frost. 


But, to come back to earth, just what did we 
discover? 


1. We are all separate individuals with in- 
dividual personalities. 


2. We miss much beauty within our daily 


reach. 


3. Most of us like the rhyme in poetry, be- 
cause we are so mechanically-minded; we do 
not let ourselves go enough to fully appreciate 
the loveliness of rhythm. 


4. Much of the modern poetry does not con- 
cern itself with the depicting of beauty as it 
does with a conscious striving for reasoning and 
asking why! 


As a climax to our study, we wrote original 
poetry—some good, some poor; some fair—but, 
at least, we were all striving to realize our 
possibilities. How close we came to understand 
one another—this was the best success of all! 


. ££ % 


California Association of Teachers of Deafened 
Adults is preparing a pamphlet listing the teach- 
ers of lip-reading of adults in California public 
schools. Miss Rosalie Loubens is secretary-treas- 
ure. Her address is 2953 Benvenue Avenue, 
Berkeley. 


* * * 


Southern Council of the California Vocational 
Federation and the Southern Council of the Cali- 
fornia Industrial Education Association recently 
held a joint meeting in Pasadena. A constructive 
program held the attention of the delegates from 
10:30 a. m. to 4 pv. m. Franklin Lowney of the 
NRA organization delivered an excellent address 
upon “American Policy in the Light of Con- 
trolled Economy.’ Much business was transacted 
and definite plans formulated for active partici- 
pation in the emergency which exists in educa- 
tion at the present time. The two councils were 
represented by over 40 members. Business was 
mostly conducted on the conference plan. Nearly 
all of those present participated in the discus- 
sions.—F. C. Weber, President, Los Angeles. 
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Project Development in an Indian School 


Ropert U. Rickiers, Hoopa Public School, Hoopa Valley Indian Reservation 


HE merits of the “life situation” method 
of instruction in all its various forms re- 
main unchallenged. In our particular set- 
ting we are blessed with the unique problem of 
presenting an activity program far removed from 
any exigency that the youngsters or their fathers 
or forefathers have been accustomed to within 
their narrow horizons in Humboldt County. 
A bare four-score yeafs ago the influence of 
the white man was entirely unfelt in the Valley. 
The natives lived in their hand-hewn timber- 
covered dugout hogans independent and un- 
troubled, existing from day to day on the ever- 
abundant salmon, venison, and acorns. 


Then came, in straggling sequence, the bearded 
prospectors to paw over their hunting grounds, 
the hardened miners to sluice dirty water into 
their crystal streams, other virile white men to 
plunder their villages and steal their squaws, and 
finally, a well-meaning but blundering govern- 
ment attempting to atone for previous wrongs. 

To make the co-ordination of the enterprises 
which follow more understandable a word con- 
cerning our present administrative set-up is in 
order. There are two separate and distinct units 
functioning on the campus, viz: (1) the govern- 
ment school, including Grades 1-5 and the 
mantial and domestic arts instructors with a 
faculty of civil service employees; and (2) the 
county-controlled school including Grades 6-9,, 
with state-credentialed instructors. 

The domestic arts teacher, Irene Parsons, con- 
ducts home economics classes for all the girls 
in Grades 4-9 during the morning hours and in 
the afternoons devotes her time to adult classes 
and field work. 

The manual arts instructor, Leo F. Walker, 
teaches shopwork to all the boys in both schools 
from the fourth grade up and spends three aft- 
ernoons a week visiting the Indian homes and 
aiding them in home-planning and building. In 
spite of the unusually fine spirit of co-operation 
between the two schools, there are certain un- 
deniable disadvantages in such a dual system of 
control. The present outlook indicates that they 
will be combined into a single unit under county 
control in the comparatively near future. 


ERHAPS the most noteworthy project that 
is being successfully undertaken is the erec- 
tion of a model, four-room, full-dimension house 


by the boys in the manual training classes under 
direction of Mr. Walker. The structure, which 
will be complete in every detail from elaborate 
built-in kitchen cabinets to a stone fireplace, is 
being built by student mechanics, from the first 
shovelful of dirt excavated for the foundation to 
the last swish of the paint brush. 

This enterprise is in the form of a sequel to 
a modern three-room bungalow built last year 





Top—Three-room home completed ; constructed 
entirely by Fourth-Eighth Grade Indian boys. 

Center—Fourth and Fifth Grade hoys nailing 
siding on the studeni-hult four-room home. 

Bottom—Fourth and Fifth Graders erecting 
joists on the 1934 house. 
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by the same boys, which has become one of the 
show places of the valley and has been an in- 
spiration for more than one new home on the 
reservation, replacing the ordinary decrepit, ill- 
kept shacks that blot the homesteads. 


A few statistics taken from the work-schedule 
of that house show the remarkable application of 
the youngsters. The house was built in 96 class 
hours, averaging 13 boys to the class, none of 
the workers being past the Eighth Grade (the 
ninth year has been added only this term). The 
residence has double floors, siding on the ex- 
terior and wall-board on the interior, built-in 
kitchen sink and other extras. The total cost of 
materials, $378, was borne by the family now 
living there. The 1934 edition, though larger, 
will have a cost of only $308, due to more ad- 
vantageous purchasing. 


A highly interesting innovation in the dwelling 
under construction at the present time is a stu- 
dent-supervised, as well as student-built, chicken 
house. Mr. Walker appointed one of his best 
boys as “boss” of that particular job, delegated 
six helpers to his “gang,” and has not cast an 
eye in their direction since; their achievement is 
the best proof of their ability and training. 


Illustrations accompanying this article show 
the completed 1933 bungalow and the 1934 house 
under construction. 


NOTHER enterprise that has met with re- 
an success has been the develop- 
ment of rug-weaving in the adult classes under 
the direction of Miss Parsons. Although the 
two looms have been in operation for only a few 
months well over a hundred floor coverings have 
been woven already of every material from 
gunny-sacks to silk stockings. The most adept 
Indian women can weave two to three 4 by 6 
rugs in a single afternoon. 


The looms used in this work were designed 
and made by Alvin Burns, 6th and 7th Grade 
teacher, and given to the domestic arts depart- 
ment. One is styled after the Colonial pattern 
using a top-beating device, and the other is 
fashioned after the Danish type where the un- 
der-slung beater is utilized. The former loom 
has the favor of the women as it enables them 
to sit at their work. Either can be built for a 
material cost of less than $10, of which about 
half is for the comb and hardware. 


Mr. Burns has just finished constructing a 
simple but effective spinning-wheel with which 
he hopes to demonstrate that it will not only be 
possible but plausible for the Indians to spin 


their own yarn from home-pastured sheep, for 
use in the making of rugs, as do their cousins, 
the Navajos. This can be well correlated in the 
domestic arts work. 


The most satisfactory classroom activity that 
has been carried out in the 6th and 7th Grades 
has been the making of several two - octave 
mirimbas as an aid to the study and appreciation 
of music. The note bars are made from clear 
redwood or cedar and are variegated in length 
to get the proper tones. Triangular sounding 
frames of 2 by 4 pine have proven to be the best 
resonators. Mr. Burns obtained his idea for this 
undertaking from Statis N. Coleman’s book 
“Creative Music.” 


A Home-Made School Annual 


The project that has met with the greatest 
response in the Eighth and Ninth Grades, among 
the several that have been worked out, is the 
development of a year-book by the Ninth Eng- 
lish class, in direct association with the extra- 
classroom activity of taking and developing 
photographs. Our annual will differ from the 
commonly-accepted conception of that high 
school monstrosity in noteworthy ways. 


Instead of expensive, machine-made bindings, 
the “Redskin” covers are all hand-art work; in- 
stead of commercial printing, a pupil - operated 
mimeograph turns out the pages; in place of 
cuts, the camera club furnishes enough prints of 
appropriate pictures to make a favorable show- 
ing; in place of the advertising burden and high 
per-copy selling price, our book will have no 
advertising and no selling price as the entire cost 
will be negligible. 


The camera club was organized purely as a 
recreational activity, largely because we felt that 
quite often the spirit of the enterprise is sacri- 
ficed through the too-close connection with 
school work, but it refused to isolate itself as 
such and, virtually in spite of ourselves, has 
allied itself with class work—the bases and the 
acid solutions with chemistry, the light and sen- 
sitized paper with physics, and the picture-taking 
with art. The “dark room” has provided many 
entertaining and educationally worth-while hours. 


Other enterprises worthy of mentioning are 
the construction of jumping-pits and standards 
on the school-grounds, the school-garden ac- 
tivities in a conveniently-located school house 
patio, and instruction in the one art in which the 
Hoopa Indians are unexcelled—basket-weaving. 
The latter is conducted in a weekly class, which 
all the girls have the privilege of attending, by 
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one of the finest weavers in the valley at gov- 
ernment expense. 


T is in keeping with the unity of this article 

to conclude with a paragraph about the 
“Hoopa Night University.” Early last fall, Leon- 
ard Radtke, chief forest ranger for the district 
and in charge of the temporary E. C. W. Indian 
camps, came and asked me if I would consider 
conducting an evening class in business English 
and arithmetic for those men in the camps who 
desired it. I answered that I would be happy to 
do so, but felt that it might be advisable to 
have a more varied curriculum. 

The result was that I now occupy one chair, 
the academic, in a five-department “university.” 
On Monday nights, Reverend Emil Schwab, res- 
ervation missionary, has a group in biblical his- 
tory; Tuesday evenings I teach my two subjects 
for three-quarters of an hour each; Wednesdays, 
Mr. Walker instructs in carpentry and wood- 
work; Thursdays, Mr. Hogard, Government 
school principal, lectures on his hobby, “bee- 
keeping,” his group adopting the slogan, “A bee- 
hive for every hogan in Hoopa”; and on Friday 
evenings Mr. Radtke holds forth with a class in 
silvaculture. All the meetings have been well 
and regularly attended, and it is sincerely felt by 
all who are concerned with the winter’s work 
that the undertaking has had real worth-while 
value. 

* £ s 


Building Character Through Dramatization, a 
book.of 400 pages, by Jessica Childs, is published 
by Row, Peterson and Company; a chronicle of 
more than 20 years of experience in giving crea- 
tive self-expression in the public schools of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


* * * 


A Junior High School 
Camera Club 


Epna Koster Losey 
McKinley Junior High School, Los Angeles 


HAT thrills a boy more than to be able 
W to develop and print his own snapshots? 
What more worthy use of ieisure time can be 
made than to create a good picture? What more 
interesting and worth-while profession could a 
boy choose than that of a pictorialist, or of a 
portrait or advertising photographer? 

With these ideas held in mind, perhaps 
vaguely, a camera club was organized from 
members of our B9 science classes. Popular 
from the start two years ago, the interest has 
grown in our club until last semester a greater 
number of applicants were turned away than 


could be admitted. As a result, several private 
clubs have sprung up in the neighborhood to 
care for these disappointed youngsters. These 
home clubs were organized by our own mem- 
bers; and one boy last summer was confronted 
with the problem of 211 applications for mem- 
bership in his summer club! 


To belong, the youngster must know some- 
thing of the physics of light, which knowledge 
is gained in his general science class. He be- 
gins his work by making his own lensless 
camera. The pinhole camera is very simply con- 
structed of cardboard, a hole made by a No. 10 
needle in thin black paper or tinfoil substituting 
for the lens. Although a pinhole lens has dis- 
advantages, it is a perfect anastigmat lens, and 
is always in focus. 


How the Pictures are Made 


Commercial ortho cut film is held in the back 
by snapshot corners or rubber-bands. The child 
uses a box or stool for a tripod. For ordinary 
pictures he exposes his film approximately 32 
seconds, the exposure depending on the amount 
of light, size of the camera and size of pinhole. 
These films are developed in the blue-print room, 
which has been converted into a dark-room, with 
a suitable safelight installed. The prints are made 
in a darkened classroom. 


The boys made several “light boxes” to be 
used with about a dozen printing-frames. The 
youngsters also made lamps of cardboard to hold 
the Wratten 5 by 7 safelights. We use M.Q. 
developing tubes, and mix our own “hypo” and 
stop bath. Although our equipment is meager, it 
is entirely satisfactory for junior high school 
work. 


The club work took up a practical aspect last 
semester when the advanced members made re- 
prints of the school organization snapshots. 
Every Christmas the projects are personal greet- 
ing cards. 


The results of the club work are peculiarly 
gratifying, especially so in this part of the city 
where so few children have the opportunity for 
higher education. Since its organization every 
semester has brought at least one student to the 
realization that he wanted to take up photography 
as a life work. Many others have converted 
basements, back porches or sheds into dark- 
rooms. The skills and attitudes developed in do- 
ing this careful, accurate, creative work will 
always be a valuable asset to any child. But of 
most importance is the joy and happiness he 
will have gained in such a worthy use of his 
leisure time. This is a noble goal of life. 
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On to California 


A three-act play written by Olive G. Siple, a 


teacher tn the Jordan School, Gilroy, and pre- 
sented by her class, a High Fifth Grade, as a 
Geograp \ Pro ect 
Act I—The Santa Fe Trail 
Scenery: Covered Wagon Caravan against a 


background of desert and mountains. 
Costumes: Old-fashioned, as of 1849. 


The act opens with a group of pioneers, seated 
around their camp fire near Santa Fe, discussing 
the hardships of the trip so far and those still to 
be encountered before reaching California. More 
join them, a harmonica is produced, and such 
tunes as “Turkey in the Straw,” “Little Brown 
Jug,” and “She'll Be Coming Round the Moun- 
tain” are heard. Other groups come on during 
the music until the entire class is on the stage. 
The act closes with all singing “The Santa Fe 
Trail” 

Act II—Spanish California 

Scenery: A Spanish Hacienda. 


Costumes: Spanish. 


This act shows a Spanish family and their 
guests, who are preparing to leave after a suc- 
cessful rodeo. Before saying “Adios,” they all 


1 


join in singing ‘Carmela.’ 


Act III—Days of Gold 


Scenery: The Sierras, Great Valley and Coast 
Ranges. 

Costumes: Miners clothes of '49 — old - fash- 
ioned for girls. 

The last act finds a lone miner panning for 
gold. His “pardner” joins him; they speak of 
the growing scarcity of gold and the trend to 
the land. Quite a number of others come on with 
news of a new strike. To celebrate, the har- 
monica players give them “Red River Valley,” 
“Home on the Range,” and “O, California.” The 
miners join in singing, whistling and clapping. 

Curtain closes. The entire class assembles 
holding Bear Flags. 

Curtain opens. Class sings “I Love You, Cali- 


fornia’ as a closing song. 


* * * 


John C. Winston Company has issued a beau- 
tiful big new book written and illustrated by the 
Petershams: printed by offset lithograph, 8% by 
St, illustrated in seven colors, entitled The 
Story Book of Things We Use, in four parts: 
Food, Clothes, Houses and Transportation. 

The stories are simply written from a child’s 
point-of-view. Every page has a big picture, half 
of them in black-and-gray and half in five colors. 


Alcohol and Man 


io Its Effects on Man, by Haven 
Emerson, M. D., professor of public health 
practice in Columbia University, is a little book 
of 125 pages issued by D. Appleton-Century 
Company. 

His summary of basic facts, upon which com- 
petent authorities agree, is worthy of careful 
study: 

1. Alcohol is a narcotic which, by depressing 
the higher centers, removes inhibitions. 

2. Outside of the nervous system and the 
digestive tract, alcohol used as a beverage has 
little demonstrable effect. 

3. It is a food, utilizable as a source of energy 
and a sparer of protein, but it is such only to a 
very limited extent. 

4. It is improbable that the quality of human 
stock has been at all injured or adversely modi- 
fied by the long use of alcohol, although the 
effects on the individual are often devastating. 

5. The therapeutic usefulness and value of 
alcohol are slight. 

6. It may be a comfort and a psychological 
aid to the aged. 

7. It does not increase, and it sometimes de- 
creases, the body’s resistance to infection. 

8. By releasing inhibitions, it makes for social 
ease and pleasure, and herein lies one of its great 
dangers. 

9. Its effects are best studied by changes of 
conduct. 

10. It impairs reason, will, self-control, judg- 
ment, physical skill, and endurance. 

11. It may produce situations from which 
crime and social lapses result. 

12. It is a frequent destroyer of health, hap- 
piness, and mental stability. 

13. Its use commonly lowers longevity and 
increases mortality. 

14. It is used primarily for its psychological 
effect as a means of escape from unpleasant 
reality. 

15. It constitutes an important community 
health problem. 


* * * 


Regional Plan Association, 400 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City, has issued The Rebuilding 
of Blighted Areas, a Study of the Neighborhood 
Unit in Replanning and Plot Assemblage, by 
Cc. A. Perry of the Russell Sage Foundation. 

This large, illustrated quarto is of interest to 
all who have to do with city planning. 


* * * 


Alta S. Ohrt, Tehama County Superintendent 
of Schools, reports the teachers of that county 
enrolled 100% in C. T. A. for 1934. 
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California's Schools Meet the Depression 


Economies and Retrenchment in Public Schools in California, 1929-1933 


DONALD GRAFFAM, Citrus Union High School and Junior College, Azusa 


Y the beginning of the school year 1931- 

1932, it had become apparent that the 

depression was bound to confront our 
system of public education with a dilemma. It 
Was easy to see that the schools were facing a 
situation involving increasing responsibilities and 
decreasing resources. 

The stress and strain of the situation became 
still more painfully evident as the fiscal year 
drew to a close, and the question of the hour 
became, “How can those in charge of our 
schools meet this problem and at the same time 
protect the regular educational program from 
irreparable damage? How can the fundamental 
right of our children to an effective education be 
protected from encroachment arising out of a 
crisis for which they are in nowise responsible?” 
This and similar questions presented a real 
challenge to school administrators everywhere. 

It was for the purpose of finding out how 
public school administrators of California were 
meeting this challenge that the writer chose to 
make a study of the causes, methods, extent and 
effect of educational retrenchment in the public 
schools of the state.! More specifically, the 
study. attempted to answer the following ques- 
tions: 

(1) In what ways has the economic depres- 
sion of 1929 reached the public schools? 

(2) What have been the underlying causes of 
retrenchment in the public schools? 

(3) What has been the extent of retrench- 
ment in 30 representative school systems in 
California from 1929 to 1933 as measured by 
trends of expenditures, unit costs, tax receipts 
and other important items? 

(4) What specific economies and retrench- 
ments have been made in these systems? 

(5) How do salary trends in certain Califor- 
nia public schools compare with salary trends in 
other public school systems in the United States? 

(6) How do the methods of retrenchment fol- 
lowed in these systems compare with those fol- 
lowed in certain public school systems in other 
States? 

(7) What types of retrenchment are most 
detrimental to the educational program? 

Thirty school systems, comprising 10 city sys- 
tems, 12 union high schools and 8 elementary 
districts, were selected as a random sampling of 


1. Donald T. Graffam, Eeonomies and Retrench- 
ment in Public Schools in California, 1929-1933, 
Masters Thesis, Uniersity of Southern California, 
June, 1933. 220 p. Unpublished. 


the state and data were collected with respect 
to expenditures by function, unit costs, specific 
methods of economy and other items to show 
financial and educational trends during the four- 
year period from 1929-1930 to 1932-1933. 


The study reveals that on the whole those 
entrusted with the care of the public schools 
have measured up in commendable fashion to the 
challenge referred to above. In answer to pub- 
lic demand for tax reduction, they have effected 
material reduction in school costs, total expen- 
ditures for 1932-1933 having been reduced about 
16% below total expenditures for 1929-1930. At 
the same time they have been able to meet de- 
mands growing out of social conditions due to 
the depression that the schools assume broader 
responsibilities without allowing the educational 
program to be impaired. 

Below are given some of the more important 
findings of the investigation which indicate 
answers to the questions raised above: 


1. The depression has contributed directly to 
lessened financial support of the schools of the 
nation through growing tax delinquencies, bank 
failures, and a greatly reduced national income, 
and indirectly through the public demand for re- 
duction of the tax burden, of which the support 
of schools constitutes a very noticeable part, 
due to peculiarities and inadequacies in the tax 
system, especially in California during the period 
in question. 

2. So-called “public demand” in California 
has really emanated from two distinct sources 
(1) the taxpaying group known as the owners 
of non-operative property or “local” taxpayers, 
who contributed 85% of the tax bill during the 
period covered by the study for the support of 
public education and whose property was taxed 
at an average rate of $1.85 per $100 of true 
valuation; (2) the taxpaying group known as 
owners of operative property such as the public 
utilities, who contributed 15% of the total tax 
bill for education and whose property was taxed 
by the state at an average of $1.54 per $100 of 
true valuation. 

3. General public demand for curtailment of 
tax-supported agencies has been the primary 
cause behind school economy in California. The 
desire of school authorities to readjust school 
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finance to depression levels has been an impor- 
tant secondary cause. 

4. State-wide readjustment of education to 
the depression was begun in earnest in 1931-1932 
as indicated by the fact that of 30 representative 
school systems, 26 or 86.7%, adopted special 
economy programs for that year; also by the 
fact that total expenditures were reduced 4.8% 
as compared with 1930-1931, which fiscal period 
witnessed the high water mark of the tide of 
steadily mounting school costs in California. 

The fiscal year 1931-1932 may be taken as the 
end of the “expansive period” in public education 
following the World War and the beginning of 
the “retrenchment period” in public education fol- 
lowing the depression of 1929. 

5. Except in city systems, the administra- 
tional policies of effecting economy have not 
generally been based on scientific methods, with 
the result that a great deal of the retrenchment 
made in schools during 1931-1932 was haphazard. 

6. Reasons explaining the two-year lag in re- 
adjusting education to the depression, indicated 
in Number 4, are: (1) the conservative character 
of financial control and support of the schools; 
(2) the persistence during the first two years of 
depression of simple American faith that pros- 
perity was “just around the corner,” and the 
corresponding absence of widespread “public de- 
mand” for economy; (3) the resistance by school 
authorities to doubtful methods of retrenchment. 

7. In 30 representative school systems in Cali- 
fornia, it was found that during the four-year 
period from 1929-1930 to 1932-1933 average daily 
attendance has increased 8.8%. Increases also 
occurred in pupil-teacher ratio and pupil-class- 
room ratio to the extent of 58% and 3.2% 
respectively. The greatest increase with respect 
to these three items occurred in the union high 
school group, as follows: A. D. A., 17.1%; pupil- 
teacher ratio, 16.5%; pupil-classroom ratio, 
248%. This finding is significant in that it in- 
dicates that the impact of retrenchment has 
fallen more heavily on secondary than on ele- 
mentary schools. 

8. Decreases were found to exist in the fol- 
lowing items: (1) total expenditures (unabated), 
15.7%; (2) total expenditures per unit of average 
daily attendance, 22.6%; (3) total outstanding 
bonded indebtedness, 8.3%; (4) unencumbered 
balances, 17.1%; (5) total district tax receipts, 
38.1%, and (6) average reduction in school dis- 
trict tax rates was 20.5%. The effect of reduc- 
tions in items 1, 3, 4, 5, and 6 has been to 
lighten the tax load of the school district tax- 
payer. 

9. Aggregate expenditures in the 30 systems 
for 1929-1930 amounted to $74,135,416 and 


budget estimates for 1932-1933 totaled $62,463,- 
633—a net reduction of $11,671,783 or 15.7%. 
Of this total reduction, capital outlays contrib- 
uted $8,737,869 or 74.9%, teachers salaries con- 
tributed $1,868,491 or 16%, and all other func- 
tions of the budget contributed $1,065,423 or 
9.1%. 

10. Of the nine functions into which total 
expenditures are divided on the legal form of 
school budget, capital outlays bore the brunt of 
severest retrenchment, being reduced 85% in the 
period 1929-1933, as shown by the figures for 
unit expenditures for this item in 30 systems. 

The other functions follow in order of degree 
of curtailment: (1) maintenance, 25.4%; (2) 
general control, 20.7%; (3) auxiliary agencies, 
20.4%; (4) fixed charges, 19.7%; (5) library, 
17.1%; (6) teachers salaries, 12.1%; (7) other 
expenses of instruction, 9.1%; (8) operation, 
1.8%. 

11. It appears that the limits of practicable 


retrenchment have been reached in the follow- . 


ing items: capital outlays, maintenance, fixed 
charges, and operation; furthermore that con- 
sideration of the educational program would 
render inadvisable much more curtailment under 
the items, other expenses of instruction and 
library. This leaves general control, teachers 
salaries, and auxiliary agencies to shoulder the 
main burden of additional curtailment of school 
budgets. 

12. Total curtailment in these systems, as in- 
dicated by an educational retrenchment index 
constructed by the author, amounted to 24% 
during the period from 1929-1930 to 1932-1933. 

13. Average reduction in 1932-1933 budgets 
as compared with 1931-1932 expenditures in 30 
representative systems in California was 7%. 
The median percentage of curtailment of 1932- 
1933 budgets as compared with 1931 - 1932 
budgets in 63 cities in the United States was 
8.5%. " 

14. The number of specific methods of econ- 
omy in use among 30 California systems during 
1931-1932 was increased 63% in the following 
fiscal year. 

15. Major items under which specific methods 
of retrenchment were applied by these systems 
in 1932-1933 were, in the order of frequency of 
employment, (1) teachers salaries, (2) janitors 
salaries, (3) capital outlays, (4) teaching load, 
(5) administrators salaries (6) educational pro- 
gram, (7) books and supplies, (8) teacher em- 
ployment, (9) fuel, water, light (10) clerical 
salaries. 

16. An evaluation of 10 leading types of re- 
trenchment on the basis of the effect of each on 
the educational program in the opinion of school 
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administrators (as of July 1932) shows that cur- 
tailing capital outlays and curtailing teachers 
salaries had constituted the worst type of re- 
trenchment empleyed or considered up to that 
time. 

Increasing teacher load, limiting the program 
of day, evening and continuation schools, reduc- 
ing teacher employment, postponing repairs, and 
curtailing the purchase of books and supplies 
ranked next in descending order of undesirability. 


Reduction of janitors salaries and of the jani- 
torial force was not considered detrimental to 
the educational program, while the curtailment 
of supervision and the use of an economy pro- 
gram to save fuel, light and supplies were con- 
sidered beneficial to the educational program. 


Ordinarily, the curtailment of supervision 
would not be thought of as being an educational 
benefit, but its rating of “beneficial” can be un- 
derstood when it is explained that the depression 
offered a welcome opportunity for several ad- 
ministrators to remove frictional elements from 
top-heavy supervisory systems. 


17. The impact of retrenchment in the schools 
of California and in the schools of other states 
has fallen most frequently on the classroom 
teachers by such methods as cutting their salaries, 
increasing their duties, reducing their employ- 
ment, curtailing their allowances for sickness, 
and, in this state, requiring them to contribute 
heavily to the support of the unemployed, the 
unfortunate and the idle. 


18. The two-year lag in readjustment of edu- 
cation to the depression indicates that retrench- 
ment in public schools is quite likely to continue 
for another year or two even if business condi- 
tions improve noticeably. It has been pointed 
out that the main burden of all additional re- 
trenchment will fall on all school employees in 
the form of further salary reduction, increased 
load,, and reduced employment. 


19. The effect of additional retrenchment on 
the average teacher can be none other than that 
of reducing his economic status, which is already 
too low to provide anything better than the 
minimum standard of living, and of rendering 
him less able to provide for professional im- 
provement, thereby making him less fit to carry 
out the important task of training Americans for 
efficient citizenship. 

“ ¢ «4 

Scott Foresman and Company have brought 
out a useful Extension Reading Workbook, (unit 
plan) for use with the Elson Basic Readers, 
Book IV. It comprises 90 exercises of varied 
types, to broaden and enrich the child’s reading 


experiences. A small teacher’s manual is also 
provided. 


lt Might Be Worse! 


By A Progressive Teacher 


; S school after school in the state receives 

the order to vacate buildings and move 
into tent structures on account of earthquake 
hazard, the first reaction of many a principal 
and teacher is one of dread, if not of consterna- 
tion. What are we going to do? How can we 
manage to conduct school in those noisy drafty 
bare tents? How can we exist and carry on our 
work under such primitive conditions? As one 
of that number, I can testify that such were my 
feelings, at any rate. 

But could it be that we are overlooking some- 
thing? Is it possible that we are having forced 
upon us conditions which others have gone to 
great expense to secure, and which they consider 
ideal? These last reassuring thoughts insinuated 
themselves upon me when a faint stirring of 
memory recalled something in a book which I 
had first read about five years ago—at a time 
when I was striving to learn more and still more 
of that wonderful and inspiring movement, Pro- 
gressive Education. 

Read it, if you haven't already—Stanwood 
Cobb’s fascinating exposition of the progressive 
school, The New Leaven. He says (page 31): 


The Park School of Buffalo is an interesting 
type of the small unit school. It is made up of a 
series of bungalows, each designed to house two 
classes of approximately 25 children each. These 
bungalows are simply constructed, low and 
rambling, providing ample space for groups to 
carry on the varied experiences of their living. 
The large rooms are unplastered and free of all 
decoration, thus leaving scope for the children’s 


own art expression. Huge windows to the south | 


and east can be thrown open in warm weather, 
converting the bungalows into an open-air school. 


So there you have it! Now is our chance, 
thrust upon us you will agree, to work for a 
time in surroundings which have proved them- 
selves in the minds of a large and growing num- 
ber of school men, to be ideal for all that is best 
in education. So let us make the most of it! 

* * * 


Excursion to Lilliput by Lewis Gibbs is a bril- 
liant and original novel for adults in which are 
set forth the experiences of an English school 
boy throughout a single day. D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Company. 

> * * 


Adventures with Books and Libraries is a very 
commendable work-book for learning how to 
enjoy books, how to study and how to use refer- 
ence materials, by E. E. Lewis and Goldie D. 
Lesser. American Book Company. 
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Down at the Beach 


May H. Younc, Alameda 


T a place the Indians called “rest,” where 
A the land is little higher than the waters of 
the Pacific and where the Southern California 
sun shines intensely in summer and mildly the 
other seasons through, is an alluring beach with 
plenty of room for visitors from the country 
round to spend the day, to fish, to bathe, swim, 
and dig for clams. 


The quiet town of Hueneme is only a step 
away. When Old Sol is at his zenith this favored 
spot invites in the early morning the children 
and youth, to bring their lunches and sit on the 
sand, to rest, to have many a dip, to become real 
brownies. During the year it draws the children 
from their desks in the beehive of the school, 
each with paper-bag and knife, to the water’s 
edge for nature-study. 

This is a wonderful opportunity to be out by 
the broad Pacific. We come from school at half 
past three in the afternoon, spend an hour at the 
beach, with consent of parents, and get home at 
five. The pupils like nothing better than these 
activities, to run on the sand, an inviting track, 
to lift the head and chest at the touch of the 
breeze and breathe deep, to chase the tide and to 
be chased in attempts to obtain attractive speci- 
mens. 


The Sand-Dollar Is a Favorite 


The sand dollar is always here, its star in lace- 
like tracery making it a favorite. It is fragile, 
but it will carry in the paper-bag. And if one 
breaks it shows the two parts and more of the 
beautiful plan. Occasionally one is found alive 
with its fuzzy hairy covering, also rarely a track 
on the sand made by the slow-moving animal. 

On later trips they get larger specimens, and 
sharp eyes find smaller ones, baby 
dollars much smaller than a dime, 
all of them chalk-white and having 
dainty flower-like design. This is 
a great game, this of gathering 
shells. 

A few books on the teacher’s 
desk help in the great game, and 
these are available to pupils use 
during the day, an old zoology 
with illustrations, a new zoology 
also illustrated, a shell book or 
two, “Seashore Animals of the 
Pacific Coast” by Johnson and 


readers, nature magazines, nature 





Many of the early Missions 
Snook, geographies, nature-study in California were situated 


near the ocean. 


articles. The big boys are allowed, with parents 
consent, to roll up their pants and wade out in 
deeper water, much to their delight. They go 
under the wharf built for lumber-boats, and get 
fine specimens of starfish from the piers by pry- 
ing them off with strong knives. 


Mussels and Barnacles 

The piers are rich in dwelling places of sea 
animals. When the tide is out we go under the 
wharf back and forth on the sand getting many 
living animals. Mussels by the hundreds and the 
thousand live on these piers. They are food for 
the starfish. Little mussels and big, old and 
young, cling to the wooden piers. Groups of 
them are washed ashore, clinging together by 
the self-manufactured threads. Long empty 
mussel-shells lie on the sand open showing the 
beautiful color inside. A little investigating re- 


veals the nature of the hinge at the back of the 
two valves. 


ARNACLES are everywhere, the goose 
B barnacle with long neck fastened securely at 
one end to the pier, the loose end gathering food 
as it brushes the water, an interesting process. 
Acorn barnacles find free rent and easy transpor- 
tation on any shell whatever. Even the dainty 
sand -dollar must carry them. The piers are 
heavy with them, these barnacles, too, opening 
up for food and closing over the sieve-like food 
catcher after the haul. 

Starfish is a choice find, the orange color, 
especially, making a very attractive specimen. 
Large ones are sometimes hauled up by the fish- 
ermen on the long wharf, a rare one occasion- 
ally. Teachers and pupils may walk down the 
long wharf and look below at the dwellers on 
the piers. But this is not fishing day for the 
pupils nor swimming day, the latter sport and 
wading far out being dangerous at times because 
of the strong undertow. Strong tides bring 
abundant supplies of seaweed. 
After the kelp has lain on the 
beach for a time quantities of sand 
fleas appear. Sand hoppers hobble 
on the wet surface but quickly go 
into the sand too far to get by 
hand. The chiton of many plates 
is found on the piers and the limpet 
with its funnel shape. One little 
girl discovered a small hydroid, and 
held the mushy bit in her hand, 
having picked it off a pier. Shells 
were found with smooth holes 
bored in them by some strong- 
toothed neighbor. A bubble in the 


sand indicated the rubber-neck 
(Please turn to Page 64) 
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POWERS-NEUNER-BRUNER 


A SURVEY OF 
SCIENCE 


I. The World Around Us 
Now Available 


II. Our Changing World 
Nearly Ready 


III. Man’s Control of His Environment 
In Preparation 





Through these three challenging books, the 
junior-high-school pupil may now be given 
a properly-focused picture of his environment. 


For full information, write to 


GINN AND COMPANY 


45 Second Street, San Francisco, California 
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Teacher and Public 


MiriAM D. Eisner, San Francisco 


PPEARING at a time when 
A te matter of public rela- 
tions is engaging the close atten- 
tion of educators all over the na- 
tion, Teacher and Public,a Hand- 
book of Interpretation for Teach- 
ers, will undoubtedly prove of 
great practical value to the many 
groups now confronted with the 
urgent necessity of keeping the 
public informed about the schools. 
Just off the press and intro- 
duced at the Cleveland conven- 
tion of the Department of Super- 
intendence, Teacher and Public is the Eighth 
Yearbook of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers of the National Education Association. 
It is the joint work of five classroom teachers 
chosen from widely separated areas of the 
United States and is intended to present the 
composite opinion of the nation’s classroom 
teachers on such vital topics as what the modern 
teacher should be expected to know, be and do. 
It takes up in a simple and straightforward 
manner just what to tell the public about the 
modern school; it suggests methods and agen- 
cies that can be utilized in school publicity; it 
shows how the press, the radio, the pupils, and 
both professional and lay organizations can 
properly be used as means of interpreting the 
schools to the public and of making the schools 
serve their patrons to the best advantage. Con- 
crete illustrative material telling where, when 
and how such publicity has been used is included. 
Representing the West on the -committee 
which produced the yearbook is Mrs. Viola S. 
Kelley, social science teacher and debating coach 
in James Lick junior high school in San Fran- 
cisco. Mrs. Kelley, who is responsible for two 
of the ten chapters, is well known in educa- 
tional circles, having served as president of San 
Francisco Classroom ‘Teachers’ Association, 
member of Bay Section Council of California 
Teachers Association, State Teachers College 
Alumni Association and other organizations. 
She has been active in legislative work for a 
number of years, serving on the committee that 
drew up the original drafts of the Sabbatical 
Leave Bill, and is at present a member of the 
legislative committee of the Bay Section Class- 
room Department. She has had extensive ex- 
perience in speaking and writing as publicity 
representative of the successful salary campaign 
of 1925 and 1928; editor of San Francisco Teach- 
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Mrs. Viola S. Kelley who 
represented the West on 
the Committee which pro- 
duced the new Yearbook 
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ers Bulletin for four years; asso- 
ciate editor of N. E. A. Class- 
room Bulletin for two years; in 
charge of the Publications Con- 
ference at the Columbus meeting 
of the N. E. A.; also speaking on 
various programs at Institute and 
before other groups. She is active 
in several civic organizations. 
Other members of the year- 
book committee are Daisy Lord 
of Waterbury, Connecticut; Mary 
Barnette of Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Emily Tarbell of Syracuse, New 
York; and Frederic Houk Law 
of New York City. Ivan A. 
Booker of the National Educa- 
tion Association’s Research Bu- 
reau acted as expert in checking facts and figures 


involving statistics. 
” ” 


Mental Hygiene of the 
School Child 


N the past, mental hygiene textbooks, in gen- 

eral, have been concerned with questions re- 
lating to abnormal psychology and psychiatry. 
The traditional practice has been to place more 
emphasis on how to correct poor mental adjust- 
ments or how to cure mental disorders, than on 
how to prevent bad mental habits from being 
formed. 

Positive mental hygiene, mental hygiene con- 
cerned with the average school child, with the 
prevention of the formation of bad mental habits; 
mental hygiene with its emphasis on under- 
standing the motives underlying conduct and its 
attempt to effect adjustment to the factors in 
the situation, is displacing older ideas of dis- 
cipline. Educators have been turning to mental 
hygiene as a means of correcting the over- 
specialization in subject matter that has grown 
up with the departmentalized school. 

Dr. Symonds* first became impressed with 
this new viewpoint as chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Mental Hygiene in Schools, White 
House Conference on Child Health and Protec- 
tion. He has written this book (published by 
the Macmillan Company) to fill the need for a 
practical, non-technical discussion for teachers 
of the principles of mental hygiene as they 
apply to the average school child. 

Since these principles, to be really effective, 
must be practiced early in childhood, they should 


*Percival M. Symonds, Associate Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. (Please turn to Page 64) 
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MISS SWOPE’S 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF METHODS FOR 
ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 


Holds two sessions: 
Long Beach Session Santa Cruz Session 
June 25 to July 13 July 23 to August 10 
The School has the approval of the State Board 
of Education and the State Board of Credentials. 
Write to 


MISS CAROLINE SWOPE 
837 "aia aia California 


Leading Educators 
Recommend 


ROYAL 


PORTABLE 


PAY AS YOU USE IT! 


Recent tests prove that 
students make better prog- 
ress with a Royal Port- 
able. Themes, notes, and 
other class assignments 
are legible...easier to read 
—and grade! ¢ Teachers 
also find the Royal in- 
valuable for classroom 
records, personal corre- 
spondence, etc. ® Royals 
are easy to use! Sturdy. 
Term payments, if desired. 
See nearest dealer or send 
for interesting literature. 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
2 Park Avenue, New York City 





NEW DEAL GOVERNMENT JOBS? 
Start $1,260 to $2,100 a Year 


Do you want a steady-for-life-job with the United States 
Government? Teachers have a big advantage because of 
their training and education. Many early examinations 
expected. These have big pay, short hours and pleasant 
work. Write immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. 
C177, Rochester, N. Y., for free list of positions for 
teachers, and full particulars telling you how to get them. 





CONTINENTAL DIVIDE-Seen on Student Tours 


HE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, in the 
(Tecan of the Rockies, offers you 

unsurpassed opportunities for com- 
bining summer study with recreation. 
Organized hikes and week-end outings; 
visits to glaciers; automobile excursions 
to Rocky Mountain National Park; moun- 
tain climbing; mountain campmaintained 
for summer students.Altitude ofonemile, 
within sight of perpetual snow, gives unex- 
celled climate & stimulating atmosphere. 


Second Term, July 23 to Aug. 24 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, 
Law,Education,BusinessAdministration, 
Journalism, Art,and Music.Field courses 
in Geologyand Biology.MaisonF rancaise. 
Casa Espajiola. University Theater with 
special instruction in Dramatic Produc- 
tion. Many special courses for teachers, 
supervisors and administrators. Special 
opportunities for graduate work in all 
departments. Excellent library; labora- 
tories.Organ recitals and public lectures. 


Vacation Railroad Rates 
Boulder Common Point from 
Eastern States 


Universityof Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


SEND TODAY for Complete Information 


DEAN of the SUMMER ee (DEPT. C) 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
Please send me the bulletins checked below: 
Summer Quarter Catalogue 
Summer Recreation Bulletin 


Field Courses in Geolegy and Biology 
Graduate School Bulletin 
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First Term, June 18 to July 20 
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Public Schools Week Radio Programs 


CONCENTRATED mass _ broadcast, 
through the facilities of the National 
Broadcasting Company on the general 
subject of Education, has been arranged by 
practically all organizations and institutions of 
learning having time-allotments through the 
educational and agricultural departments of NBC. 

The University of California is devoting all 
its educational and agricultural programs to the 
subject throughout California Public Schools 
Week. Other groups co-operating include vari- 
ous sections of the California State Department 
of Education, California Teachers Association, 
Stanford University, the Commonwealth Club, 
the California Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, the California State Chamber of Commerce, 
the California Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
the California State Automobile Club and the 
Agricultural Department, NBC. The San Fran- 
cisco Call-Bulletin will provide five minutes of 
its daily Press Relations Bureau. 

The following is a tentative list of programs 
offered with the understanding that times and 
speakers are subject to change, as the altera- 
tions in schedules necessitated by Daylight Sav- 
ing in the East may render such changes un- 
avoidable. 

Saturday, April 14, 2:30-12:45 p. m.—Western 
Agriculture: The Growing Demand for Practical 
Education in the Secondary Schools. Dr. Walter 


P. Hepner, State Department of Education. KGO 
Network. 


Saturday, April 21, 7-7-15 p. m.—Education at 
the Crossroads. California State Department of 
Education presents Charles Albert Adams: “Pub- 
lic Schools Week.” KPO. 


Sunday, April 22, 4-4:30 p. m.—Community 
Forum. San Francisco Community Forum pre- 
sents a group of prominent speakers. KPO. 


Monday, April 23, 9:30-9:45 a. m. Call-Bulletin. 
Public Schools Week News, and Bay District 
School Broadcast. 


11:15-11:45 a. m.—California Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. (a) Broadcasting News for the 
School Child, Luther Meyers, Call-Bulletin. (b) 
David Martin, Superintendent of Schools, Ala- 
meda County. KPO, 


3:45-4 p. m.—University of California: “Edu- 
cation for the Future: Education for the Ameri- 
can Home.” Dr. Ethel P. Andrus, Principal, Lin- 
coln High School, Los Angeles. KPO-KECA- 
KFSD. 


6:30-6:45 p. m.—California State Automobile 
Association. Speaker: Miss Mary Mooney, Direc- 
tor of Libraries, San Francisco Public Schools. 
Music by State Carollers of the San Francisco 
State Teachers College, directed by Mary Weaver 
McCauley. KPO, 


7:45-S p. m.—Stanford University Hour: 
“Shakespeare’s Birthday.” Dr. Hardin Craig, Pro- 
fessor of English and Chairman of the School of 
Letters. KPO. 


Tuesday, April 24, 9:30-9:45 a. m.—Call-Bul- 
letin: Public Schools Week, and Bay District 
School Broadcast of International News. KPO. 








12:15-12:30 p. m.—University of California Col- 
lege of Agriculture. T. F. Taneanetti, Assistant 
Dean. KGO, KFI, KFSD, 


3:45-4 p. m.—University of California: Educa- 
tion for the Future: The Need of Education in 
Art. Louise Sooy, U. C. L. A. KPO-KECA-KFSD. 


7:30-7:45 p. m.—The March of Progress: Cali- 
fornia State Chamber of Commerce. Speaker: 
Will C. Wood. KPO. 


Wednesday, April 25, 9:30-9:45 a. m. Call-Bul- 
letin: Public Schools Week, and Bay District 
School Broadcast of International News. KPO. 


3:45-4 p. m.—University of California. Educa- 
tion for the Future: Music in the Art of Living. 
Willard E. Givens, Superintendent of Oakland 
Schools, and President, California State Teachers 
Association. KPO-KECA-KFSD. 


Thursday, April 26, 9:30-9:45 a. m. Call-Bul- 
letin: Public hools Week, and Bay District 
School Broadcast of International News. KPO. 


12:15-12:30 p. m.—University of California, Col- 
lege of Agriculture. E. C. Voorhies, Professor 
of Agricultural Economics. 


3:45-4 p. m.—University of California: Educa- 
tion for the Future: Industrial Arts in Life 
Activities. Benjamin F. Pearson, Manager of 
Industrial Relations Department, Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison Company, Los Angeles. KPO- 
KECA-KFSD., 


Friday, April 27, 9:30-9:45 a. m.—Call-Bulletin: 
Public Schools Week News, and Bay District 
School Broadcast of International News. KPO. 


12-12:15 p. m.—California State Department of 
Agriculture. KPO. 


12:30-1:45 p. m.—Commonwealth Club Lunch. 
Speaker: Dr. Edwin A. Lee, Superintendent, San 
Francisco Public Schools. 


3:45-4 p. m.—University of California: Educa- 
tion for the Future: Recreation and Good Citi- 
zenship. Charles Davis, Supervisor of Recrea- 
— Berkeley Public> Schools. KPO-KECA- 

FSD. 


5-5:15 p. m.—California Congress of Parents 
and Teachers Mindways. Dr. Virgil E. Dickson. 
KGO-KOMO-KGIR-KGHL. 


Saturday, April 28, 9:30-9:45 a. m.—Call-Bul- 
letin: Public Schools Week News, and Bay Dis- 
trict School Broadcast of International News. 
KPO, 


7-7:15 p. m.—Education at the Crossroads: 
California State Department of Education. “What 
the Schools Mean to Me,” by selected students 
from San Francisco High Schools. KPO. 


Saturday, May 5, 12:15-1 p. m.—Western Agri- 
culture: (Agricultural Department, NBC) Future 
Farmers of America. Vocational Agricultural 
Education. Julian A. McPhee, State Department 
of Educatfon, two other speakers and a voca- 
tional student group. KPO. 








GOING STRONGER THAN EVER! 


THE 
BRANOM AND GANEY 


Social Geographies 


SEE THEM ON DISPLAY AT THE 
CairorNniA ScHoot Book Depository 
1233 So. Hore Street, Los ANGELES 


* 
Publisher: 


WILLIAM H.SADLIER, Inc. tiicaco 
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theory course? 


EDUCATIONAL 


Three Questions to Think About 


1. Is your advanced shorthand course as well organized and as definitely planned as your 


NEWS 


2. Is there any noticeable let-down in the interest of your shorthand students during the 


advanced stages of the work? 


3. Do your advanced students make the same measurable day-to-day progress that they did 


during the earlier stages? 


These and similar questions are frequently asked at conventions 
and wherever shorthand teachers meet. 


Gregg Speed Building 


the book with a well-defined and teachable speed-building plan, is the solution to your speed 


building problem. 


No more lesson assignments to prepare—no more worry about keeping up your students’ interest 


or building up their speed. 
When you use GREG 


G SPEED BUILDING jou are following such a definite scientific speed- 


building program that both you and your students have a feeling of absolute confidence in the 


final results. 


Try this new book with your next advanced or speed class. 
List Price $1.20 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York 


Chicago Boston 


HAVE YOU READ 


We Ate. ; 
Millions for Scenarios 
A Booklet Issued by the 


Hollywood Scenario School 
Hollywood, California 


It Is YOURS for the Asking! 
WRITE FOR IT... . No Obligation 


This fascinating little brochure giv es you an inti- 
mate glimpse behind the doors of Hollywood Studios 
—Tells you how and why pictures are made—Why 

ood stories are often returned because the author 
facked a knowledge of Screen oe Don’t 
overlook this opportunity to get ‘“‘insi with a 
veteran writer who has a background of ten years 
of Hollywood Studio life. Learn how this interesting 
home-study course in Scenario Writing may be 
secured. Remember, all of Hollywood’s highly paid 
writers were not born in Hollywood. Why not take 
this new and constructive course oe the coming 
vacation? $1,000,000 is paid annually for Scenarios 
—let us tell you about this fascinating study. 
Write today for our free Booklet. 


Hollywood Scenario School 
Dept. 50E, Security-First National Bank Building 


HOLLYWOOD CALIFORNIA 


San Francisco 
Gregg Books Are Authoritative 


Toronto London 


Sydney 


EVERYTHING 


FOR 


BUILDING 


ROUGH & FINISH LUMBER, SASH, DOORS 
REENS, BUILT-IN FURNITURE 

PLUMBING FIXTURES SUPPLIES, PIPE 
ELECTRIC FIXTURES & SUPPLIES 

PAINT, HARDWARE, ROOFING, FENCING 


WHITING-MEAD 


9 Stores in Southern California 
Main Offices: 2260 E. Vernon Ave., Los Angeles 
Write for Free Building Catalogues 


MANUAL TRAINING TEACHERS 


DEMAND 
THE BEST FOR SCHOOL WORK 


F. =. M. rp by Blades 
PAT. outlast all others. Used 
pee U.S: OFFice in many of the schools 


throughout the U. S. 
1 F. P. M. Coping Saw and 
i! 7 Blades sent prepaid $1.00 


Cuts at any angle wood, iron or bakeiste. tree sample 
of blade sent Manual Training Teachers upon request. 


F. PD. MAXSON ™™ Giictgo, ittinets 
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One Year's Work 


HE Joint Commission on the Emergency 

in Education was appointed by the Na- 
tional Education Association and the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence in February, 1933, to 
inquire into the difficulties, financial and other- 
wise, which the schools were encountering, and 
to take action aimed to end these difficulties. 


Members of the Commission 
Joun K. Norton, New York City, Chairman 
J. B. Epmonson, Ann Arbor 
Swwney B. Hatt, Richmond 
Mrs. F. BLANCHE PREBLE, Chicago 
A. L. THRELKELD, Denver 
HeErsert S. WEEtT, Rochester 
Davin E. WEGLEIN, Baltimore 


The principal items of the Commission’s pro- 
gram during the past twelve months are briefly 
presented here. 


Collection of Facts Concerning Effect of 
Depression 

Comprehensive and current figures concern- 
ing closed schools, shortened terms, sub-code 
teachers, and wrecking of school programs, have 
been continuously collected and widely dissem- 
inated by a variety of means. 

The American people have been brought to a 
recognition of the gravity of the present educa- 
tional crisis. 


Defense of Universal Educational Opportunity 


The principle of equal educational opportunity 
for all has been vigorously and continuously 
supported. Those who would use the depression 
to make education the privilege of the few have 
been sharply challenged. 

There are many signs that the rank and file 
of the people are rallying to the defense of the 
principle of free public education. 


National Board of Consultants 


An ex-officio national board of consultants, 
consisting of the officers of educational organi- 
zations and school systems, has been appointed 
to assist the Joint Commission in developing 
and carrying out its program. Contact has been 
maintained through a series of bi-monthly news- 
letters. The Commission has thus created an 








POSITION WANTED Teschsr, with, Special 


General Elementary California Certificates. Student, 
Chicago Art Institute; Layton School of Art, Mil- 
waukee. Graduate of Art Course at Illinois State 
Normal University; A. B. degree with Special ry 
Art and General Elementary Credentials at San Diego 
State Teachers College. At present substitute teacher, 
San Diego City ls. Age 25. Address: Miss 
Marjorie Eaton, 3025 Thirtieth Street, San Diego. 


effective working group with a minimum of 
additional organization. 


Regional Conferences on the Emergency 


Regional conferences attended by members of 
the national board of consultants have been held 
in Kansas City, Chicago, Cincinnati, Atlanta, 
Detroit, Hartford, Birmingham, and Washing- 
ton. These conferences have offered a practical 
means of developing and putting into action 
measures to meet the crisis in education. 


Charter of Educational Finance 

A national conference was organized in the 
summer of 1933 to draft the essentials of a 
sound program for the financing of public edu- 
cation. The Report of the National Conference 
on the Financing of Education is already exer- 
cising an important influence in the solution of 
urgent financial problems now facing the 
schools. This Report has been widely used. 


Nation-wide Radio Broadcasts 

A series of 25 nation-wide radio broadcasts, 
placed at strategic hours, was organized to 
permit prominent citizens to discuss the ques- 
tion of fundamental educational policy growing 
out of the educational crisis. Copies of these 
addresses were distributed by the thousands in 
response to a nation-wide demand. 


Magazines of National Circulation 

A special investigation has been made of the 
attitude of lay magazines toward the schools, 
as revealed by their articles and editorials. This 
study reveals that most of these magazines have 
a constructive viewpoint toward education. An 
increasing number of excellent articles have re- 
cently appeared. The Joint Commission has 
outlined a program for closer co-operation be- 
tween lay magazines and educators. 


Helping Citizens to Know Their Schools 

The Commission sponsored the preparation 
of Chapter IX of the current Yearbook of the 
Department of Superintendence entitled, Help- 
ing Citizens to Know Their Schools, for the use 
of superintendents, principals, and teachers in 
better interpreting the schools to the public. 
Exhibits of publicity and other materials of par- 
ticular value in the current educational crisis 
were organized at the winter and summer meet- 
ings of the National Education Association. The 
Commission co-operated in the development of 


the theme and program for American Education 
Week, 1933. 


Survey of Critics and Friends 
A continuing survey is under way to deter- 
mine the agencies and organizations which are 
friendly and which are hostile to public educa- 
tion and to discover the means whereby their 
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attitudes toward education are expressed. This 
study has been useful in indicating the origin 
and character of the current attitudes towards 
the schools. 


Federal Emergency Aid 

The Joint Commission has actively co-oper- 
ated with the Legislative Commission of the 
National Education Association and with other 
national agencies in the development of the 
six-point program of federal emergency aid for 
education which the National Committee for 
Federal Aid for Education is now presenting to 
the 73rd Congress and the Administration in 
Washington. 


Social Trends and Educational Progress 


By special arrangement with the publishers, 
a one-volume edition of Recent Social Trends 
for the special use of teachers was printed. This 
unique description of contemporary American 
life has been sold at a price less than one-half 
the original cost. Fundamental educational re- 
covery is best advanced by a teaching profession 
broadly intelligent with respect to the role of 
education in meeting the problems of a changing 
society. 
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Appraisal of the Public School Program 

A publication entitled Evaluating the Public 
Schools has been prepared for use in the organ- 
ization and conduct of citizen’s conferences for 
the constructive appraisal of educational pur- 
poses and procedures in the light of changing 
conditions. Twenty thousand copies of this pub- 
lication are now being distributed. 


Charting the Course of Educational 
Reconstruction 


Many of the current problems of the schools 
have their roots in conditions which existed be- 
fore the onset of the depression. Educational 
recovery involves the improvement of these 
conditions. The Joint Commission is now 
analyzing and defining the issues basic to educa- 
tional reconstruction. 

The recommendations which national deliber- 
ative committees and other agencies have re- 
cently made looking toward the improvement 
of the schools are being systematically studied. 
The Joint Commission will shortly recommend 
to the executive committees of the Department 
of Superintendence and of the National Educa- 
tion Association the outlines of a comprehensive 
plan for educational recovery and for the develop- 
ment of a school program appropriate to the de- 
mands of the new day. 





Southern Section 





FOUR SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
CREDIT UNIONS 


Credit Union, California Teachers Association, 


R. W. SHIREY, President 

F. L. THURSTON, Secretary 

WAYNE F. BOWEN, Treasurer 

408 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 


San Diego Teachers Credit Union 
W. P. DUNLEVY, President 


H. G. ALWAY, Vice-President 
T. A. WALTON, Secretary-Treasurer 
601 Commonwealth Building, San Diego 


Los Angeles Teachers Credit Union 


GEORGIA B. PARSONS, President 
V. P. MAHER, Secretary-Treasurer 
847 South Grand Avenue, Los Angeles 


School Employees Credit Union of California 


WARREN MILLER, President 
ELLARD G. KING, Treasurer 
406 South Main Street, Los Angeles 
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Touring Eniiesild 


Beatrice B. Roserts, Kindergarten Teacher 
El Segundo Elementary School 


NGLAND! No words can better serve as 

introduction than those of Heine, the fa- 
mous poet, “I have seen the greatest wonder 
which the world can show to the astonished 
spirit. I have seen it, and am more astonished 
than ever—and still there remains in my memory 
that stone forest of houses, amid them the rush- 
ing stream of faces, of living human faces!” 


Although the metropolis is so ‘vast that it 
would take the best part of a lifetime to traverse 
its 10,000 streets and another lifetime to know 
intimately every part of the suburbs, the features 
of interest appealing especially to sightseers are 
confined, with few exceptions, to a central area. 

“The way to see London,” said W. E. Glad- 
stone in an oft-quoted remark to some American 
teurists, “is from the top of a bus—the top of a 
bus, gentlemen.” 


Traffic in England is just the opposite from 
thatin America. I experienced a peculiar feeling, 
while riding along on top of a bus or in a 
typically English taxi. It was very confusing, 
when crossing the streets or approaching inter- 
sections. 


To get to Wimbledon we rode in the famous 
London subway. One hears so much of Wim- 
bledon—the home of tennis champions of long 
ago and today. The International lawn tennis 
championships were being played—an occasion 
I will never forget, since the opportunity was at 
hand to wander from one court to another 
watching such well-known players as Vines, 
Cochet, Crawford, Itoh, Perry, Austin, Borotra, 
Helen Wills Moody, Betty Nuttall, Dorothy 
Rounds, and many others. I received another 
thrill in realizing many of these players were 
even from my own state. 


Our trip to the Tower of London was made 
most interesting by our guide, who is termed 
the “beefeater” or Warden of the Tower. The 
picturesque uniform he wears had remained 
unchanged since the organization of the corps 
in the reign of Edward IV. As he took us 
through he related many incidents that had 
happened in that certain room or tower. 


The fortress, including the moat now drained 
and used as a drill and playground, occupies an 
irregular pentagon of about 18 acres. Tradition 
has it that a fortress stood here in Roman times. 
In 1078 William the Conqueror built the great 
central White Tower for the purpose of pro- 


tecting and overawing the city. During Edward 
III reign it was called “La Tour Blanche” 
because it was at that time whitewashed. It 
has served three purposes, as a fortress, a palace 
and a prison. The most interesting feature 
within the Tower is the windlass for raising 
and lowering the portcullis. Old and rusty as 
it is, one can still see how it was used in olden 
times for protection. 

Climbing up into the Bell Tower, where Prin- 
cess Elizabeth was imprisoned, we strolled onto 
the Prisoners Walk, where she took her exer- 
cise. It gave me a queer feeling when I realized 
I was walking the same ground she tread many 
years ago. 

Further along overlooking the rivers is St. 
Thomas Tower with the wide archway of the 
Traitors Gate beneath it. It was this gloomy 
water passage that state prisoners entered the 
Tower. Some of the most notable were Sir 
Thomas More, Anne Boleyn, Lady Jane Grey, 
and the Duke of Monmouth. 

In the Bloody Tower, Sir Walter Raleigh 
spent the first years of his second imprisonment 
which lasted 12 years. In the chamber we saw 
where walls bore carvings made by prisoners. 
Some were quite elaborate masterpieces of art. 
Ascending to the small drab room of the little 
princes on the second floor, a wave of sadness 
came over me, since I had often read of the 
tragedy, and was now actually standing in the 
room where it was reputed their murder 
occurred. 

From here we passed out onto the Prisoners 
Walk, where we pictured that grand and brave 
man—Sir Walter Raleigh acknowledging the 
cheers that reached him from many of his faith- 
ful sailors, who never failed to send him saluta- 
tions as their vessels sailed by. As we passed 
through dark corridors and down drab hallways 
to the mysty dungeons below I pictured weird 
figures flitting along. How cold and lifeless 
these places must have been with only torches 
to see by. 


NE cannot leave England without hearing 

or seeing the gigantic time-keeper “Big 
Ben.” I was, indeed, impressed by its huge 
dimensions. The clock has four dials, each 22% 
feet in diameter, the minute hands 14 feet long, 
the hour hands 9 feet, the figures are 2 feet long 
and the minute spaces 1 foot square. It is one 
of the finest in the world and so named in com- 
pliment to Sir Benjamin Hall, First Commis- 
sioner of Works, at the time the bell was cast. 
It weighs 13% tons. Wireless broadcast has 
made its notes familiar throughout the land. 
The quarters are struck on four smaller bells. 
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AND THE 


SOUTH SEAS 


Samoa, Fiji, New Zealand, Australia 


Miles away from the schoolroom! Never a duty 
making demand. “Discovering” the South Seas... 
in the luxury of a great Matson-Oceanic liner. The 
kind of vacation that counts .. . every golden hour. 


Have you two weeks? With Hawaii less than 5 
days from the Pacific Coast, you can crown a 9-day 
sea-triumphal with 5 days in the Islands! 


Three Weeks? 12 days in Hawaii, with innumer- 
able inexpensive side trips of “discovery”. 


46 days... or more? Storied lands of the Southern 
Cross. Samoa! Fiji! New Zealand! Australia! 
However long you roam... at the same low cost 
that is itself a ‘discovery’ in economy. 


Remember too! Educational credit is given by 
most school boards for these trips. 


Days, weeks or months... 
sow them carefully for the [AAhaninaieniel 


richest vacation-harvest. In 
fairness to yourself ask your 
travel agent for literature on 
how much Hawaii and the 
South Seas have to offer, and 
for how little. Or write 


. 7. s 
“Matson Line+Cooanicline 
215 Market Street, San Francisco - 730 South Broadway, 


Los Angeles - 213 East Broadway, San Diego 
119 West Ocean Boulevard, Long Beach 











WHERE TO GO 


on ~ 1934 Vacation Trip. 
That's today's important 
question. 


But, WHERE TO GO TO PLAN IT— 
That's of still greater importance! 


Hundreds of attractive tours and trips 
are offered for 1934. But, to choose the 
one that will bring the greatest measure 
of vacation happiness is the difficult 
problem. We will solve it for youl 


Whichever trip you may be considering, 
it will pay you to consult with us, before 
deciding. Our years of travel experience, 
our intimate knowledge of rates, ships and 
travel in general, our ability to expertly 
analyze the relative merits of different 
trips, enables us to instantly recognize 
the best “travel values.” 


This experience, this knowledge, every- 
thing that we have learned thru years of 
travel service, is at your disposal—at no 
cost whatever. Our expert advice, our 
helpful suggestions, are wholly impartial 
and unbiased. 


Lachelt Travel Service sponsors or oper- 
ates no special tours, nor have we interests 
that might prompt us to favor one steam- 
ship line or route over another. Conse- 
quently, our chief interest is to plan 
YOUR trip exactly the way YOU want it 
—to give you a summer holiday free from 
regrets—a truly satisfying and memorable 
travel adventure! 


Remember, this valuable ser- 
vice costs you nothing. Any 
tour, cruise or travel program 
offered for 1934 may be 
booked thru Lachelt Travel 
Service at tariff or advertised 
rates. Moreover, we'll see that 
you get the best reservations. 
Write or call today. Tell us about your 


travel plans. Your inquiry will receive 
immediate and careful consideration. 


LACHELT 
TRAVEL SERVICE 


1404 FRANKLIN STREET 


OAKLAND : CALIFORNIA 
3 


"A Bonded Travel Agency’ 
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At Westminster Abbey a coincidence, which 
gives one the impression, “this is a small world,” 
happened. While wandering through we met 
some United States Coast Guard Cadets. As 
they are from the same academy as my brother, 
I recognized their uniforms. After an intro- 
duction I chatted some minutes with them, talk- 
ing of “the states,’ which made me realize that 
home was quite far away. 

One day while touring London, we chanced 
upon the celebrated Old Cheshire Cheese, always 
associated with Johnson and Goldsmith, and I 
believe Dickens and Thackeray spent much of 
their time here, too. American visitors in par- 
ticular like to find their way to this quaint old 
hostelry—still with the pristine simplicity of 
wooden benches and sanded floor—to try its 
noted beefsteak puddings. We, too, ordered this 
dish, which was most delicious, as we were told 
that these famous men partook of the same food 
years ago. 


Wan CASTLE, enshrouded by 
massive and overpowering walls, is fa- 


mous the world over as the residence of the 
British Sovereign. It was founded by William 
the Conqueror and has been extended and 
altered by nearly every succeeding monarch. 
The Castle is nearly a mile in circumference. 
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Consult 
COOK'S 
ALASKA (3 weeks) $131.50 
MEXICO (3 weeks) 209.00 
ORIENT (2 months) 385.00 
EUROPE wees... 285.00 up 


Inclusive Tours 
l’rite or Phone for Booklet 
* 
All Steamship tickets in one office 
Save Time and Trouble 
No service charge 
* 


Thos. Cook & Son-Wagons-Lits Inc. 


318 Stockton St., San Francisco . . KEarny 3512 
623 S. Grand Ave., Los Angeles .. TRinity 3101! 





One can gain an extensive view of the Thames 
Valley by ascending the Round Tower. Another 
interesting Tower, called Curfew Tower, con- 
tains a famous clock, made by a blacksmith’s 
son, who was about 16 years of age. Though 
crudely made, the clock has never stopped, but 
no one knows the method of its construction, as 
the boy died quite suddenly, taking the secret of 
the grave. 

Eton is immediately opposite Windsor. The 
famous college, founded in 1440 by Henry VI, 
included among its pupils, past and present, 
many of the greatest names in English history. 

While visiting with some relatives, I had the 
opportunity of staying in a thatched house of 
Elizabethean style. It was not only noted for 
that, but for its age, which was 400 years old. 
Even to this day, its beams are as strong as 
they were originally. 

One of the picturesque and attractive places 
was Canterbury. Narrow streets and quaint 
little shops held one’s attention. The famous 
Canterbury Cathedral was a sight one would 
always remember. 

Space does not permit the description of other 
various places of interest as Buckingham Palace, 
where the King’s Guard gives a splendid pro- 
cession every day the King and Queen are in 
residence; the magnificent House of Parliament; 
Madame Taussaud’s famous wax works; St. 
Paul’s Cathedral with its ever-talked of Whis- 
pering Gallery; Hampton Court built by Cardinal 
Wolsey and later presented to Henry VIII; the 
ruins of the Bodiam Castle built in 1386; also 
the ruins of the Norman fortress; the old Mint 
House where smugglers had their hide-out, and 
other places rich in the tradition of centuries. 


FTER seven weeks of glorious travel 

through the beautiful country of “this 
tight little isle,’ I left for good old U. S. A. 
from Southampton. The enjoyment of my trip 
was equafly divided between visiting these vari- 
ous places and the pleasure of staying with my 
relatives who are situated in many parts of 
England. 

I stayed in New York long enough to visit the 
Statue of Liberty, Empire State Building and 
other points of which our nation’s metropolis is 
famous, then a few days at Chicago to see the 
never-forgotten World’s Fair before coming 
home for a good needed rest after such a glor- 
ious trip. 

x * * 


The Hawaii Education Association, comprising 
the school people of the Hawaiian Islands, has 
employed a full-time secretary, Mr. Ernest B. 
de Silva, former principal Honomu School. Presi- 
dent of the Association is Myrtle H. Holtberg, 
of Honolulu. 
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This year see Northern Europe 


NORTHLAND 
CRUISES 295 - 


Visit all these countries 


RUSSIA’ 


7 Approximately 40 days 
.- - 10,000 miles... at 
less than 3¢ a mile. 
















e To ee Europe where history 
is being made. . . to five countries 
via the North Atlantic and the 
Baltic Sea. The ship is your hotel. 
No foreign exchange penalties. Tour 
passengers use American dollars 
throughout at full value. 


WEDEN 


Copenhagen, Leningrad, Gydnia, 

Helsingfors, Stockholm. 
Shore Excursions Optional 
2 All tourist class..you have complete 
freedom of the ship. Excellent cui- 
sine, finest service, every comfort 
and convenience. Meet charming 
and congenial people. 


ARK «FINLAND 
WD face ee 
GY FREE. 860572 S85, 


) and surprisingly low rates wil! be 
sent on request. Keep abreast of the 
times, take the trip of your dreams, 

to Northern Europe THIS year. 

See your local travel agent, or 


AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE 
5 Broadway, New York City 


222 Loews State Bldg., Los Angeles 
a 190 Gough Street, San Francisco 





PASSION PLAY AT OBERAMMERGAU 


TRAVEL in EUROPE -1934 


STEAMER TICKETS FOR TRAVEL ALONE 
ANY WHERE—ANY LINE 
COMPLETE PROGRAM OF TOURS 
No fee for information or reservations 
Write JEHIEL DAVIS TRAVEL SERVICE 
6314 Van Nuys Blvd., Van Nuys, California @ Phone 90-W 


SPEND THIS SUMMER 
IN THE ORIENT 


with Dr. Wm. F. Hume, U. S. C. 


(19 years in the Orient) 
All expenses paid from a 23 $ 
to August 24—only... 385 
Write to Dr. Hummel at 1175 W. _ 37th Street, Los Angeles 
Telephone ROcueEster 8768 








HERE IS RELEASE from wearisome routine 
—the soothing peace of the South Seas to 
solace harried nerves and remodel disposi- 
tions frayed by trying days and endless tasks 
—enchanting adventure, to capture anew 
the thrills of anticipation, the delights of 
joyous realization. Today, the blue and 
silver of the silken Pacific. Tonight, the 
purpled heavens spangled in tropic star- 
light. Tomorrow, an Eden-like Isle and the 
age-old spell of pagan harmonies surging 
with the cadence of the sighing surf. 


EACH INTERLUDE — Hawaii, Tahiti, 
Samoa, Raratonga, Fiji, New Zealand, is an 
epochal approach to Australia, a destina- 
tion as different, as intriguingly fascinating 
as another planet. Gracious cities scintillate 
against a backdrop of blue-draped moun- 
tains. Countrysides of flaming color, of 
forests Fragrant with the breath of giant 
eucalyptus, sweep from ruffled beaches to 
hinterlands echoing still with the eerie cry 
of the aborigine and the swish of whirling 
boomerangs. 


DECIDE ON THIS different vacation today. 
Reduced summer fares offer special induce- 
ments. Consult your own travel agent for 
complete, colorful details, or address— 


CENTENARY CELEBRATION 
Opensin October and continuesf orsix months 


with a spectacular program of National and In- 
ternational Events. Plan to attend the most bril- 
liantfunction of the 1934-35 season. 


Y AUSTRALIAN 


National Travel Association 
; ROOM 607P - 114 SANSOME ST. 
7 SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 








SUMMER VACATION TOURS Personally Conducted 


$454 AROUND THE WORLD—ANY CITY U. S. A. 
Leave June 4, 23, 30. Return September 10th 


$352 HAWAII, JAPAN, CHINA, the PHILIPPINES 


Leave June 4, 23, 30. Return September 8th 
$340 HAWAII, SOUTH SEAS, N. Z., AUSTRALIA 
Leave June 27, Return Aug. 24. and return 
EUROPE—One hundred tours. Send for illustrated literature. 


D.F.ROBERTSON TRAVEL BUREAU 


408 Soutnm Srrinc Srreet, Los ANEELES 
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SPOKANE 


i? SEATTLE 
TACOMA 


PORTLAND 





ss 


Name__ __._ Address 





Outwit Summeneat- 


On Your Trip From N. E. A. Convention 
CHOOSE the delightful Northern Pacific route, thru the 


Pacific Northwest... visit Yellowstone Park, Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, 
Portland, Mt. Rainier...cool, clean, comfortable...in our observation-club 
and dining cars, fully Air-Conditioned. See Chicago's 
Century of Progress and the Evergreen Playground at no 
extra rail fare on the famous — 

NORTH COAST LIMITED 


FRANCISCO Let us give you details and cost of a trip East from your 
home. Mail the coupon. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


TOZER, General Agent, (Dept.E), 657 Market St., San Francisco 
Please send Yellowstone Park Album (free) and cost of a trip to_ 


ee 
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THE BILTMORE HOTEL 


LOS ANGELES 


Fifteen hundred rooms, all with baths. Five 
restaurants with new low rates. Most central 
location. Situated between two beautiful parks. 


SPECIAL LOW ROOM RATES FOR TEACHERS 


Show your C. T. A. membership card when registering 


’ ”) 
are th your owl home! 


... an ideal, an invitation, and a 
promise, at the famous Palace 
Hotel in San Francisco. e That 
promise finds fulfillment at The 
Palace, not alone because of its 
large bedrooms (each with bath ); 
its quiet modernity; its notable 
restaurants, The Palm Court and 
The Rose Room Bowl; and its cen- 
tral location—but also because its 
loyal and long-serviced staff wish 
to make its guests truly at home. 


600 Rooms, each with Bath. 
Rates from $3 (single) upward. 


™ Prlace Htotel 


Archibald H. Price, Manager 
“IN THE HEART OF SAN FRANCISCO” 






CHICAGO 
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TRAVEL 
Bargains / 


A FEW EXAMPLES 






Sane so 
CEMEEEY 45 
ETRE 90" 
CERN '8 7° 


Ask your Agent or write 


GENERAL STEAMSHIP CORP. LTD. 
Worldwide Travel Service 

pistons Gunes tes hentinee 

801 Spring Arcade Bidg., Los Angeles 


TOUR Sails June 15, SS 
President Coolidge 
Visit Hawaii, Japan, Inland 
Sea, Peiping, Nanking, Shanghai. ‘Return 
via Victoria. 56 days............ 6 50 
Popular Tourist Cabin on ° 
ships; strictly first class ashore. 
a vue te a ae Hawaii, 
Samoa ays in 
New Zealand. 49 days.......... 421. 65 
Limited choice reservations left for these tours. 
Wherever mom are going—consult us before you decide. 
LACHELT RAVEL SERVICE 


1404 Franklin Street, Oakland, California 
“A Bonded Travel Agency” 


HOTEL WHITCOMB 


(At Civic Center) 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Single room without bath... 
Double room without bath................ 
Single room with bath........... 

Double room with bath 









DINING ROOM @ COFFEE TAVERN 


GARAGE UNDER SAME ROOF 


James Woods, Pres. 


Ernest Drury, Mgr. 


National Committee for Federal Emergency 
Aid for Education has headquarters at Powhatan 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. James H. Richmond is 
chairman; J. W. Cammock is executive secretary. 





The New Tourist Class 





Senay smiles... 


along the 
Sunny Southern Route 


To EUROPE 
“LIDO ALL THE WAY” 
on the newest of luxury liners 


“REX” “CONTE Di SAVOIA” 
ROMA - AUGUSTUS - YULCANIA- SATURNIA 


offering a new high in travel comfort... 


Single and double rooms with bath — 
music rooms — lounges — bar-salons in 


Rates from $133 one Way 
abundance to foregather, dance or 
entertain. Open air pools, gym and miles 


Ruund | 
of deck space. —— $240 " 


Ask your Travel Agent : 2 386 Post Street, San Francisco 
or the Telephone SUtter 4525 


+s at modest cost 











MEXICO 
23-Day All-Expense Tour 


Leaves Los ate June 30, personally conducted, 
via De Luxe Motor Ship. Visit 15 cities by steamer, 
autos and Pullmans. Rates as low as 


$229.50 


SouTHERN CALIFORNIA ToURIST BurEAus 
33 Areade Bldg., 541 So. Spring, Los Angeles. MUtual 8703 
Free literature upon request 


Frances E. 


WILLARD 


HOTEL 


536-540 South Hope 
Street .. Los Angeles 


RATES: Rooms with 
detached baths, $15.00 to 
$22.00 per month; rooms 
with bath, $25.00 to $35.00 
per month. . . Daily and 
weekly rates in proportion. 


Located in Bible Institute 
block—adjoining the Church 
of the Open Door and bor- 
dering on the park of the 
Los Angeles Public Library. 


F. B. HARRISON, Manager 


"ALASKA—ALL EXPENSES—$1755 


Two Escorted Tours Leaving June 16th and 30th 
MEXICO—$208.50 


Eight Weeks Summer School Tour Leaving June 20 
Escorted by Miss Judith Martinez, 98 ee 
National University of M 
INTERNATIONAL VACATION ‘CRUISES 
To Pacific Northwest “A one of — oo e 
Extswortn P E, General A 
RAYMOND- WHITCOMB INC. 


1101 Shreve Building 210 Post Street San Franciseo 
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Special 
Reduced 


PANAMA 


Roundtrips! 







CLASS 


At this time of year there’s the constant query... 
Where can I go that’s new and different, in the 
short time and with the thin purse I have, for 
my summer vacation? 



































Dollar Steamship Lines offer you the answer 
to that question... Panama! A little strip of 
land thru which a great big ditch was cut! A 
little place where a pirate Morgan roamed... 
where the ruins of old towns are overgrown 
with tropic-green and bright new cities offer 
brand new ways to play. In truth,a foreign land, 
a thrilling place to spend a vacation that will be 
new and startlingly different. 

Best of all there are three weeks on luxurious 
President Liners going to and from the Canal 
..-smooth-sailing thru tropic seas. These spa- 
cious ships give you, in this short Panamian 
cruise, all the joys of real world travel. You will 
meet interesting people from the world’s four 
corners, bask on ample decks, swim in the out- 
door swimming pool,and keep yourself so busy 
doing nothing at all, that the memories of this 
trip will be a joy forever. There are fortnightly 
sailings from San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


NEW YORK-ORIENT 
ROUND THE WORLD 


New York by President Liner — home by rail, 
visiting Chicago’s World Fair, $210 Tourist. 
Orient Roundtrips are from $240 Tourist. 
Round the World (visiting 21 ports in 14 dif- 
ferent countries) from $654, First Class. 





Get details from your own travel agent, or 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 


311 Cairornia STREET - SAN FRANCISCO 
514 West Sixtu Street - Los ANGELES 





o .. Gods 







-» Temples 


.» Dragons 


enchanting 


in the 


ALL EXPENSE TOUR 


Sail Westward into the land of the Rising 
Sun where ageless customs of the Orient 
clash with queer imitations of the Occi- 
dent. One of the great white Empress ships 
of the Canadian Pacific fleet first takes you 
to Honolulu then on across the Pacific to 
modern Yokohama, bustling Kobe and 
teeming Shanghai. Here, where East meets 
West, you leave ship and start your 10 day 
tour to Peiping (Pekin), Tientsin, Dairen, 
Mukden, Seoul and Fusan—bizarre, fan- 
tastic cities of the bewildering Orient.Then 
across the Japan Sea to roam for 6 days 
more eonah tinkling, kimonoéd Japan. 
Back to Yokohama to catch your ship for the 
return voyage, carrying with you themem- 
ory of 16 captivating days in the Far-East. 


- ALL EXPENSE TOUR 


(EXCEPT MEALS ON TRAINS) 
Ship, trains, hotels and sightseeing 
Sailing from Vancouver on the Empress 
of Japan, Saturday, June 30. Returning 


to Vancouver on the Empress of Japan, 
Tuesday, August 14. 


$702.50 $506.50 


First Class Tourist 
(other frequent sailings) 





Ask your local agent or see Fred L. 

Nason, General Agent, 152 Geary St., 

San Francisco, or Wm. Mcllroy, 621 
Grand Ave., Los Angeles. 
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Give beginners the 
RIGHT INSTRUCTION 


in elementary science and nature study 
with Patch and Howe's 


NATURE AND 
SCIENCE READERS 





Use them as basal textbooks—their 
information is scientifically accurate! 


Use them as supplementary readers—their story 
backgrounds interest children, and their vocabulary 
has been graded with as much care as that of basal 
readers! Even first-graders can read their own 
science lessons! 

Bk. 1, Gr. 1....80; Bk. 2, Gr. 2_...84; Bk. 3, Gr. 3_..84 
Bk. 4, Gr. 4....88; Books for Grs. 5 & 6, preparing. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


350 Mission Street 


San Francisco 





A Chance to Earn $50 


OR a number of years nationally prominent 
educators and others have been writing 
articles which have been syndicated among a 
group of state teachers magazines. For 1934-35 
it is desired that authorship for this syndicated 
series shall come from the rank and file of 
teachers and public school executives. Every 
reader of Sierra Educational News is eligible to 
participate, if he or she is a member of Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association. The winning paper 
in each of the eight divisions listed below will 
bring to its author a check for $50. 
Manuscripts must be mailed to reach State 
Teachers’ Magazines, Inc., not later than May 
30, 1934. A board of competent judges will pass 
upon the articles and the winners will be noti- 
fied on July 10, 1934. The winning articles will 
appear in print during the school year 1934-35. 


Following are the eight subject matter divi- 
sions. Manuscripts may be submitted upon more 
than one of these topics, but no one will be 
awarded first prize in more than one division. 
New Objectives in Education. 

. Leisure Challenges the School. 


3. Vitalizing Rural Education. 
. Interpreting the School to the 


we 


Public. 
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5. Training for Civic and Political Responsi- 
bilities. 

6. A Personality Portrait of 
Teacher I Have Known. 

7. Making Character Education More Effective. 

8. Miscellaneous—write on a subject of your 
own choice. 


Keep in mind that your article should not ex- 
ceed 1500 words in length. All articles should be 
typewritten, on one side of the paper only, 
and double spaced. No manuscript will be re- 
turned. Write your name and address in the 
upper right-hand corner of the first page. Indi- 
cate below this the number of words. Send the 
finished manuscript to State Teachers’ Maga- 
zines, Inc., Room 1402, 189 West Madison Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


the Greatest 





In Memoriam 


Miss Carobel Murphey, vice-principal, Thomas 
A. Edison High School, Los Angeles. 


Mrs. Grace Ferrell, instruction supervisor Im- 
perial County since 1931. In 1933 she was secre- 
tary of California Rural Supervisors Association, 
Southern Section; for many years Mrs. Ferrell 
was member of the County Board of Education 
and principal of Hoffman Elementary School, 
Calexico. 


Mrs. Margaret Walker Bickley, whose article 
“Just Stones” appeared in the March issue of 
Sierra Educational News. She had been a first 
grade teacher at La Mesa, San Diego County, 
for the last four years. Her personality was 
charming and gracious and she had a rare under- 
standing of little children. 


Mrs. Gertrude Swain Freeman, age 96, pioneer 
teacher in Sacramento and Yolo Counties; for 
many decades a civic leader in Woodland. She 
gave that city its name 76 years ago. The 
passing of Mrs. Freeman took from that com- 
munity one of its oldest and best known citizens, 
educators and civic workers. She was born in 


Michigan in 1838. 


Daily Life Language Series 


Ginn and Company have issued a Daily-Life 
Language Series by Lyman and Johnson, com- 
prising an introductory book for optional use in 
Grade 2; a three-book edition, Book One, Grades 
3 and 4; Book Two, Grades 5 and 6; Book Three, 
Grades 7 and 8; a Book-a-Grade edition, 7 books; 
with a teachers manual for each book of the 
series. 

This new series provides a complete cumulative 
program in language study for the elementary 
grades. 
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Down at the Beach 
(Continued from Page 48) 


clam getting air in its long siphon. We take 
our specimens to the school house, sort them, 
and place some in the school cabinet. A few 
animals are preserved in wood alcohol and 
labeled. We use our books of illustrations and 
descriptions in sorting and labeling. The star- 
fish and sand dollar are good for the drawing- 
class. The large mussel-shells may be used at 
home as pin-trays.: Thus we bring a breath of 
the wonderful beach into the busy school and 
perhaps into the homes. 








Coming Events 


April 23-29—California Public Schools Week. 

April 28-May 5—National Youth Week. 

May 1—National Child Health Day; tenth 
anniversary. 

May 1-4—California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers; annual convention; Sacramento. 

May 4, 5—California Educational Research 
Association (Northern Section) 13th annual con- 
ference; San Jose State Teachers College. 

May 13-19—National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers; 38th national convention; Des Moines. 

May 18—International Goodwill Day. 

June 27-28—University of Chicago Confer- 
ence on Business Education; at University of 
Chicago School of Business. 

June 30-July 6—National Education Associa- 
tion; Washington, D. C. 


Mental Hygiene of School Child 
(Continued from Page 50) 


be familiar to parents as well as to teachers. 
The book has, therefore, a wider appeal than the 
usual book on mental hygiene or the usual book 
for teachers. Anyone at all interested in children 
will find it absorbing. 

The book is replete with concrete examples. 
It is at all times direct and specific. This, to- 
gether with the use of bold face type and italics, 
and the 14-page index at the end of the book 
make it decidedly practical for use as a hand- 
book. The problems and exercises following each 
chapter and the bibliography at the end of the 
book add further to its usefulness. 


C. T. A. Southern Section 


Teaching Staffs Enrolled 100% in C. T. A. 


As of March 12, 1934; in addition to schools 
listed in previous issues. *Indicates one-teacher 
school. 


Los Angeles County: La Verne Heights, Clare- 
mont Elementary and High, Little Lake. Alham- 
bra—Garfield, Park. Burbank—Senior High. 
Whittier—John G. Whittier. Compton Union High 
District—Willowbrook Junior High, Compton 
Junior College, Administration Division. 

Orange County: Anaheim—Horace Mann, La 
Palma, Lincoln. 


San Bernardino County: Colton—Garfield, 
Grant, Roosevelt. 


San Bernardino City: Cajon, Edison, Harding, 
Highlard Junior High. 


San Diego County: ‘*Alta. 
Ventura County: Del Norte. 
Santa Barbara County: *Rice School. 


Imperial County: El Centro—Central Union 
High School and Eastside High School. 











$10,000 


in scholarships and cash awards 


YOU may win a $2,000 
SCHOLARSHIP 


suction iat 


cues 2 


For the best essays depicting the developments which the next 
30 years will bring in transportation, astronomy, chemistry, 
electricity, radio, television, government, economics, music, 
education or any other field of human activity, Bank of 
America offers $10,000 in scholarships and cash awards. 


The rules of this great competition are simple. Any young man 
or woman of 18 years of age or wider residing in California, 
may enter. For complete details ask at the nearest branch 
of Bank of America for a copy of the printed rules. 


For thrilling, interesting suggestions, tune in Bank of America’s 


RADIO PROGRAM 


“Leaders of Tomorrow” 


Every Tuesday and Wednesday 


: ; 
Starts April 3, 7:30 P. M. 
: K F R C — San Francisco K ER N — Bakersfield 
: K H J] — Los Angeles K M J — Fresno 
K G B — San Diego K W G — Stockton 
K D B — Santa Barbara K FB K — Sacramento 


| 
j 
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BANK of AMERICA 


NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 


a Bank of America National Trust & Savings Association, a National Bank 


FEDERAL RESERVES and... Bank of America, a California State Bank... 
ba — are identical in management... 415 offices in 248 California communities 
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MEXICO 


IS IT WORTH WHILE? 


Yes. You will see magnificent churches, mysterious 
ruins built by forgotten races, snow-capped moun- 
tains rising 17,000 feet and more, beaches fringed 
with coco palms. But you will remember longest the 
people—the friendliest, happiest people in the world 
—and the markets where they sell the beautiful 
things they make by hand, 


HOW FAR IS IT? 


Mexico is our closest really foreign country. Via 
Southérn Pacific’s West Coast Route, Mexico City 
is only three days from Los Angeles. Modern 
Pullmans run from Los Angeles clear through to 
Mexico City. 


You can see a lot of Mexico in two weeks, but 
once you go you'll want to go back again and again 
to see the places you missed. 


IS IT SAFE? 


Is Chicago safe? Is New York safe? The Mexicans 
don’t think so. For in Mexican cities, unarmed men 
carry big bags of money around and no one dreams 
of molesting them. 

If you go to Mexico as a friend, you will be treated 
as a friend. If you go with a chip on your shoulder, 
someone may knock it off. That is true of any country. 


HOW IS THE WEATHER? 


You can find almost any kind of climate you wish in 
Mexico. Mexico City has the highest average of sun- 
shine in the world, but the sunshine is tempered by 
the altitude (7,440 feet above the sea). Its climate is 
delightful all year round, and so is that of Guadala- 
jara (5,000 feet high). Residents of these cities prefer 
the summer season because the daily rain of one or 
two hours brings out a gorgeous array of flowers. 
There is no rain in winter. 


WHAT ABOUT HOTELS? 


In many of the smaller places, hotel accommodations 
are primitive. But you'll have no difficulty in Mazat- 
lan, Guadalajara, Mexico City, and most of the other 
large cities. 


WHAT WILL IT COST? 


First, consider the rate of exchange. $100 in Ameri- 
can money swells to more than 350 Mexican pesos, 
and a peso looks just as big in Mexico as a dollar 
does here. The rail roundtrip fare from most Cali- 
fornia points to Mexico City will be only $86, starting 
May 15. Pullman charges have been greatly reduced. 


WRITE FOR THIS BOOKLET 


An average tourist made his first trip to Mexico this 
winter and wrote an account of it, telling what he 
saw, what he did and how he spent his money. We 
had it printed just as he wrote it—honestly and 
frankly. If you would like a copy, write F. S. Mc- 
GINNIS, Dept. SEN-4, 65 Market St.,San Francisco. 
Ask for booklet entitled, “I’ve Been to Mexico.” 
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Which ticket 
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Here are two summer roundtrip tickets 
to Chicago. Both cost the same. One takes you there 
and back on the same route. The other takes you 
there on our Sunset Limited via Los Angeles, the 
Old South and New Orleans and brings you back 
across the continent on our Overland Limited, over 
the route of the Forty-niners. The first ticket shows 
you one narrow strip of the United States. The 
second shows you an entirely different part of the 
country each way. Both tickets cost the same (from 
most California points). Which ticket would you buy? 
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This little map shows the routes of our four lead- 
ing trains. As you can readily see, they approach 
the East through four entirely different scenic 
regions. By going East on one of these trains and 
returning on another you make a roundtrip that is 
really round. Yet the rail fare is not 1¢ more, in 
most cases, than for a trip straight there and back. 


ATR-CONDITIONED! 


Club cars, lounge cars, dining cars, room cars (com- 
partments, drawing rooms) and observation cars will 
be air-conditioned on our Sunset Limited,Golden State 
Limited, Overland Limited and Cascade this summer. 

All our dining cars serve delicious ‘““Meals Select” 
—complete luncheons and dinners beginning at 80¢, 
breakfasts at 50¢. 


SUMMER FARES — MAY 16 


Summer roundtrip fares to all eastern cities, lower 
than last year, will be in effect from May 15 to 
October 15, return limit. October 31. For example, 
$86 roundtrip from most California points to Chi- 
cago, good in standard Pullmans; $68.80 good in 
tourist Pullmans; $57.35 good in coaches and re- 
clining chair cars. Pullman charges have been greatly 
reduced. A standard Pullman lower berth from Cali- 
fornia to Chicago costs only $15.75, compared with 
$23.63 last year. A tourist lower berth costs only $8.50. 

Low summer roundtrip fares to Mexico also begin 
May 15. For example, $86 roundtrip from most Cali- 
fornia points to Mexico City, via our West Coast 
Route. Through Pullman service from Los Angeles. 
Circle tour— Mexico, Havana, New York, World’s 
Fair —$261.10. 

The Ghicago World’s Fair opens May 26. 


MAIL THE COUPON 


F. S. McGINNIS, Dept. SEN-5, 65 Market Street, 


San Trancisco. Send me information on a trip to 


___] plan to leave about________ 


and will have persons in my party. 


Name 





Address Cit 
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California Teachers Association offers placement service at nominal cost to its members. 

Members seeking placement service should address Earl G. Gridley, 2163 Center Street, 

Berkeley ; phone THornwall 5600; or Fred L. Thurston, 307 Continental Building, 
Fourth and Spring Streets, Los Angeles; phone TRinity 1558. 
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TRAVEL SECTION 


California-- Through Dixie--to Washington 


Roy W. CLoup 


“To be a part of this great convention will be a lifelong memory. To carry back the spirit 
of teaching triumphant over deprivation, difficulty, almost disaster, to feel the tide turning to 
a greater appreciation for the devotion, loyalty and sacrifice of our teachers will give courage 
to carry on. The difficulties of the new era will be lightened by the undaunted optimism that 
carried us triumphantly through the dark day.” 


HUS speaks Jessie Gray, president of 

the National Education Association, in 

her call to the teachers of the nation to 
come to Washington in June to the great annual 
convention of that organization. Present indica- 
tions are that this will be the largest meeting of 
teachers in many years. The program is planned, 
as President Gray says, to “help in the inter- 
pretation of wider horizons through deeper un- 
derstanding, to help to lift the profession in 
loyalty and service, to help to unify it through 
greater co-operative endeavor.” 


California, as usual, will send a large delega- 
tion to actively participate in the proceedings. 
The trip across the continent has been arranged 
by the committee so that there will be a maxi- 
mum of pleasure for every member of the party. 
Geography, history and contact with the people 
in various parts of the country will be blended 
so that the teachers will realize truly that 
“travel broadens the mind.” A full week is re- 
quired to make the trip. The train schedule is so 
arranged that the daylight hours will be spent 
in sightseeing and the nights in traveling. 


Delegates and teachers from Northern Cali- 
fornia will leave San Francisco over the Santa 
Fe at 10:40 a. m., Saturday, June 23, arriving 
at Barstow at 11:10 p. m. 


The Southern California contingent will leave 
Los Angeles, Santa Fe station, at 7 p. m., Satur- 
day, arriving at Barstow at 11:15 p. m. The de- 
parture from Barstow will be at 11:20 p. m., 
arriving at Grand Canyon at 1:15 Sunday after- 
noon. 


The afternoon will be spent in short walks 
or automobile drives to points of interest. At 
5 p. m. there will be an Indian dance. After 
dinner at El Tovar or Bright Angel Hotel, pic- 
tures and other entertainment will be provided 
until the train leaves at 9 p. m. 


A refreshing sleep on the train Sunday night 
and then a day of visiting and getting better 


acquainted as the train traverses Arizona, New 
Mexico and Texas, arriving at Galveston Tues- 
day, June 26, at 10 a. m. This lively Southern 
city has arranged special entertainment for the 
visitors which includes sightseeing and bathing 
in the Gulf of Mexico. Luncheon will be at the 
Hotel Buccaneer, the newest hotel on the beach. 

At 7 p. m. Tuesday, the train will leave Gal- 
veston, arriving at New Orleans at 6 a. m. the 
following morning. In this storied city, where 
history peeks from every doorway, where 
lagniappe is a word of everyday usage, and 
where eating is a rite, the time for exploration 
will be all too short. Breakfast may be had in 
one of the interesting cafes and at 8 a. m. there 
will be a visit to the Cabildo, which is crowded 
with items of historic interest and where days 
could be spent in learning of the Old South. 
The sightseeing drive around the city, including 
the cemeteries, will occupy the time until noon, 
when a special luncheon will be served at the 
Roosevelt Hotel. 

The train continues its Eastern journey at 2 
p. m. Jacksonville, Florida, is reached at 10 
o’clock Thursday morning. Shortly after arrival, 
the party will embark in motor cars to St. 
Augustine, where Ponce de Leon discovered the 
fountain of youth and where the oldest school 
house in America may be seen. Here, among 
other attractions, are the slave market and Fort 
Marion, the old Spanish dungeon, which Seth 
Parker told about so interestingly over the radio 
a few weeks ago. Then back to Jacksonville 
Beach for a swim in the Atlantic Ocean, fol- 
lowed by dinner at Biser’s. 

Leaving Jacksonville at 11:30 p. m., the train 
arrives at Charleston, South Carolina, at 5:30 
a. m. Friday. After breakfast there will be a 
boat trip to Fort Sumter, with individual sight- 
seeing around the city during the afternoon. 

A night’s journey and Richmond, Virginia, is 
reached at 6 a. m., Saturday. After a good old 
Southern breakfast, the forenoon will be spent 
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Make your 


CONVENTION TRIP 


a Thrilling 36-Day Vacation 
BY LAND AND SEA 






ee 
a 


? 


To Washington by train -- Chicago 
Fair--New York--home via 
HAVANA and PANAMA 


cture yourself on this bright summer morning 
—june 23rd. Your bags are packed. All is ready. 
Excitedly you board the N. E. A. special train. 
Farewell to humdrum. You are away on a 9,000- 
mile trip—new sights—new people—a glamorous 
land-and-sea vacation, climaxed by a homeward 
cruise through romantic tropical waters. Who 
wouldn’t be thrilled? 


Itinerary of adventure! 


En route to the N. E. A. Convention in Wash- 
ington, D. C. (June 30 to July 6) you visit the 
Grand Canyon, Galveston, New Orleans, Jack- 
sonville, St. Augustine, Charleston, S. C., and 
Richmond, Va. 


From the convention you will go to the Chicago 
World’s Fair. Thence to Niagara Falls and New 
York. After 4 days in New York City you sail 
away on Panama Pacific’s gigantic S. S. Vir- 
ginia, bound for southern seas and eventually 
home. 
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A full day you will spend in festive Havana. 
Another sunrise begins exciting experiences as 
you cruise the Panama Canal. There’s thrill after 
thrill in these eight hours: the gentle, Herculean 
lifting and lowering of your huge boat in the 
locks .. . the fascination of primitive native life 
... the verdant groves of mangoes and bananas 
... Then still another full day for shopping and 
sightseeing in colorful Panama. 


Luxury aboard largest intercoastal liner 


Roominess for play or rest. Diversity of enter- 
tainment. Luxury. Smooth sailing that only the 
largest intercoastal liner affords. These are the 
keynotes of Panama Pacific service. 


There’s never a dull moment at sea. By day 
you'll swim in the large open-air pool, play at 
sports on broad decks, or lazily relax in the 
tonic of sun and salt air. By night you'll dance 
or attend the latest “talkies.” 


Your cabin is roomy, comfortable. You’ll enjoy 
excellent cuisine in a brilliant, air-conditioned 
dining salon. Every modern accommodation 
promises a glorious vacation. 


THE PRICE: $385.00 TOURIST — $450.00 FIRST CLASS 


What the low fares include: A special rate for the tour includes round 


trip by rail and steamer, pullman fares, 
sightseeing, hotels (except in Washington) and meals on the steamer. Write 
for descriptive folder and complete details. Address our N. E. A. TOUR 
MANAGER, PANAMA PACIFIC LINE, 687 Market Street, San Francisco; 
715 West Seventh Street, Los Angeles; or 1030 Fourth Avenue, San Diego. 


Please send me your free descriptive folder and complete details about 
the N. E. A. Convention Tour. (Mail to nearest address shown above.) 


NAME.... 


PI annsanisnnensnnsnsennnse CITY... 


STATE... 
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in seeing the sights of the former capital of the 
Confederacy. At 1 p. m. the party will board the 
train and will arrive in Washington at 4 p. m. 
Saturday, June 30. 

A complete itinerary and other details of the 
trip may be obtained by writing to the State 
Executive Secretary, 155 Sansome Street, San 
Francisco. 

California Headquarters and headquarters of 
28 other states will be at the Mayflower Hotel, 
the newest and largest hotel in the city. 

The California Breakfast will be held at the 
Hotel Mayflower on Monday, July 2, at 7:10 
a.m. Tickets for this Breakfast may be secured 
from the California Teachers Association, 155 
Sansome Street, San Francisco; F. L. Thurston, 
Executive Secretary Southern Section, 408 South 
Spring Street, Los Angeles; Earl G. Gridley, 
Secretary Bay Section, 2163 Center Street, 
Berkeley; or at California Headquarters in the 
Hotel Mayflower. 

* * 


After the Convention-- What? 


HERE are many and divers ways—all 
> pena a return home to California after 
the N. E. A. convention at Washington. The 
best method to use in deciding which to take is 
to read the advertisements and the literature 
offered by the various transportation lines. One 
of these may offer something you particularly 
want to see and had not thought of before. 

New York City is always worth a visit. Chi- 
cago and its Century of Progress deserve atten- 
tion. The national parks and the mountain 
scenery are available from the railroad lines. 

For those who long for a restful sea voyage, 
the magnificent ships of the intercoastal lines 
beckon. In order to give an adequate idea of 
the pleasure of an ocean voyage, a visit to 
Havana and a trip through the Panama Canal, 
the Panama-Pacific Line invites all teachers and 
others interested to come aboard the S.S. Vir- 
ginia on Friday evening, May 11, Pier 39, San 
Francisco. 

Winfield Thompson, author, lecturer and 
world traveler, will tell the visitors about the 
trip, illustrating his talk with motion-pictures. 

Passes to board the Virginia should be ob- 
tained at the Panama-Pacific headquarters, 687 
Market Street, San Francisco. 


MEXICO {yar 24 DAYS 
$295.00 


ALL EXPENSE TOUR 23 


Descriptive Folder on Request 


LUNDY TRAVEL BUREAU 
230 POST STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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JAPAN 


FOR YOUR SUMMER VACATION 


When you of thé 20th Century rub elbows with 
the 13th, and even the 5th... when you see 
high-power automobiles and dainty kimonoed 
figures threading the same streets .. . when you 
walk without shoes in ancient temples . . . then 
you appreciate the true, the unique charm of 
Japan! For in Japan nothing is permitted to 
disturb the picturesque. That is why visitors take 
this glorious country so quickly to their hearts. 


You will appreciate the moderately priced, 
comfortable living accommodations in fine 
hotels, carefree days, blended with adventure- 
some and memorable trips, enjoying the choic- 
est beauty regions of the Empire at lowest 
possible cost. 


Lowest Summer Fares now available. Act now 
to plan the most unique and fascinating vaca- 
tion you ever had. 


Full information on All-Inclusive Escorted 
Tours or Independent Travel obtainable at any 
Tourist Agency or Steamship Line. 


JAPAN TOURIST BUREAU 


1151 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, California 


Planning nia 


Drstiinaie: ‘Dacsdiion 


on what you can afford 
Consult 


COOK'S | 


MEXICO (3 weeks 
ORIENT (2 months 





Inclusive Tours 
Write or Phone for Booklet 
e 
All Steamship tickets in one office 
Save Time and Trouble 
No service charge 


Thos. Cook & Son-Wagons-Lits Inc. 


318 Stockton St., San Francisco .. KEarny 3512 
623 S. Grand Ave., Los Angeles .. TRinity 3101 
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By Water to 


MEXICO 


23 Days — Panama — Havana — Mexico 
May 26 ; First Class $422.50 All 
July 75 Tourist Class $352.50 Expenses 


June 27—New Motorship HEIYO MARU 


First Class Tourist Class 


aA Days $289.50 $239.75 
29 Days $359.00 $299.50 
36 Days $486.50 $398.50 


—Central America—Mexico 


55 Days $499.00 $399.00 


—University of Mexico Summer Session Special 


62 Days $640.00 $469.00 


—All-Water South America Cruise 


Above Rates from San Francisco. Rates from 
Los Angeles Proportionately Reduced. 


—Also— 
Moderate Priced Deluxe Vacation Cruises to 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST — ALASKA 


Write for Descriptive Folder 


PECK-JUDAH TRAVEL BUREAU 


672 Market St. Clark Hotel 
San Francisco Los Angeles 











EUROPE BY MOTOR 


THE PASSION PLAY 
ENGLAND - FRANCE - SPAIN 
ITALY - SWITZERLAND 
MEDITERRANEAN 
CRUISE 


$894.00 up — 59 Days 


Leaving San Francisco JUNE 15 


ORIENT JADE TOUR 


on S.S. “President Coolidge” 


HONOLULU- JAPAN- CHINA | 


$550.00 — 52 Days 


Sailing San Francisco JUNE 15 
pw) 


SMALL PRIVATE PARTIES 


Largest and Fastest Ships 
First Class Hotels : Meals 
Sightseeing : Tips : Fees 


ou 


RAYMONDE MOYON THEILL | 


595 Market Street San Francisco 


See More By The 
Northern Route 


GET more pleasure, more comfort, more 
ride for your money by returning from 
the N. E. A. Convention thru the Pacific 
Northwest. Visit Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, 
Portland, Mt. Rainier—stop at Yellowstone 
t= Park, if you like—reduced rate tour thru 
* the park this season. 


Air Conditioned Comfort On The NORTH COAST LIMITED 


Dining and observation car air-cooled, cleaned and dehumidified for your complete comfort. No extra 
rail fare for this delightful trip thru the Evergreen Playground. Mail coupon for full information and 


cost from your home. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


| Please send Yellowstone Park Album (free) and cost of a trip to 


| Name........... 5 : _ Address. 
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“I'm a Teacher,But Don’t Let Anybody Know” 


Frances E. BAUMERT, Compton Junior College 


ACATION time will soon be here and 
teachers will then be traveling again. 
Judging from remarks often heard and 
from articles occurring in educational magazines 
sometimes, for some teachers the task of con- 
cealing their vocation from fellow-travelers will 
be substituted for the cares of the classroom. 


Just why should teachers be ashamed to admit 
that their occupation is teaching? Emerson said 
that a farmer should be not a mere farmer but 
a Man on a farm. So the teacher shotild be a 
Man or Woman whose occupation is teaching. 
Surely teaching itself is nothing to be ashamed 
of, and a famous list of teachers have given 
honor to the profession, from Socrates to David 
Starr Jordan, not to mention names of living 
educators. What sort of man or woman does the 
public expect the teacher to be? Since he is an 
educated man or woman, and an educator, a 
certain degree of culture, social poise, and dignity 
of behavior different from that of the shop girl 
or unschooled traveling salesman may rightfully 
be expected. 


Many young women teachers feel they are 
inhibited from enjoying themselves on vacation 
when people know they are teachers. If the 
culture of the individual is real, not mere veneer 
for her professional duties, will she not on vaca- 
tion be the same sort of person she is through 
the rest of the year? If she has enough educa- 
tion to enjoy the things a cultured person en- 
joys, will she need to engage in the things that 
light-headed people consider a good time? If a 
certain kind of behavior is not to be tolerated in 
a teacher, is it the kind of behavior any man or 
woman of social balance and refinement would 
be guilty of anywhere? 


Perhaps the objection to revealing one’s occu- 
pation is for a very different reason. It may be 
that the young teacher especially is self-conscious 
because of the teacher caricatures. We are very 
sensitive in the adolescent period, but when we 
come of age, we realize that not only the farmer 
and the teacher but even the President of the 
United States is material for the caricaturist. If 
there are teachers of the old pedagog type and 
the public has that idea of teachers, why should 
we conceal our occupation? Why should we not 
give the world a demonstration of a new type of 
teacher, a man among men, a woman among 


women, alive to all the currents of the life of 
which we are a part? 


As travelers I believe we have a responsibility 
to our profession, and, in foreign countries, to 
our native land. It is a pity that so many Ameri- 
cans traveling abroad have verified Sinclair 
Lewis’s picture of the American businessman 
that Europe regards Babbitt as the typical 
American. Are we as American tourists, then, 
going to attempt to pass off as something else 
than Americans when we are in Europe, thus 
declaring that we are ashamed of Americans? 
Or are we going to travel as Americans, with 
no apologies, but just by being our best selves 
speak for Americans more forcibly than words 
ever can? 


So it is with teachers. There is no reason to 
be ashamed to be known as a teacher. The pro- 
fession needs no defense. If some teachers do 
not do honor to the profession, let us not vacate 
the field in their favor and let them set the 
standards by which teachers are judged. Of 
course there are some teachers who all loyal 
members of the profession hope will guard care- 
fully any reference to their vocation, but their 
reason should be a sense that they are unworthy 
of the profession and not a feeling that the pro- 
fession is unworthy of them. Any teacher who 
is not thoroughly enough informed regarding the 
vocation of teaching to be proud of her profes- 
sion or who is not willing to live up to the 
cultural standards should, for the sake of the 
profession, hide the fact that she is a teacher. 


REGARD it especially important that teach- 

ers think about their obligation to education 
this summer since the whole educational system 
is under severe criticism. The American public 
has always put its faith in education. It wants 
prepared teachers. We are expected to go to 
school and to travel for self-improvement and 
ability to render better service. But I believe, 
in this time of economic stress, there will be 
criticism of those teachers who seem to have an 
abundance of money to throw about on frivolity. 


So let us go forth on our vacations to have a 
profitable, recreational, and jolly time, forgetting 
that we are teachers but always mindful of the 
fact that we are men and women worthy and 
proud of the teaching profession. 
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G LACIER 


NATIONAL 


PARK 


Enjoy this “Land of Shining Mountains,” spark- 
ling lakes, living glaciers and gorgeous water- 
falls. See it on your way East to Chicago's 
Greater World's Fair and the N. E. A. 


Now you can see Glacier Park in 26 hours via 
the new Logan Pass Detour, between one Empire 
Builder and the next—spectacular, thrilling! 


Go via evergreen Pacific Northwest. Board the 
luxurious Empire Builder at Portland or Seattle, 
thence east the clean, smooth Great Northern 
Route. Air-conditioned diners and observation 
cars this summer. Latest Standard and new-type 
Tourist sleepers. 


It's inexpensive travel, with very low summer 
fares, reduced sleeper charges. Appetizing meals 
50c up. Park hotel and chalet rates are also down. 


ALL-EXPENSE TOURS save money and all worry. 
Ask our Travel Bureau for full information: 


679 Market Street, San Francisco 
or 


605 Central Building, Los Angeles 


GREAT NORTHERN 


Route of the famous EMPIRE BUILDER 


RUSSIAN SEMINAR 


ONE MONTH IN RUSSIA 
and Nine Other Countries 


Send for Announcement 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
MASSACHUSETTS 


$595 


AND UP 


NEWTON 











SUMMER VACATION TOURS Personally Conducted 





$454 AROUND THE WORLD—ANY CITY U. S. A. 
Leave June 4, 23, 30. Return September 8th 
EUROPE—One hundred tours. Send for illustrated literature. 


Leave June 4, 23, 30. Return September 10th 
$352 

HAWAII, SOUTH SEAS, N. Z., AUSTRALIA 
D.F.ROBERTSON TRAVEL BUREAU 


HAWAII, JAPAN, CHINA, the PHILIPPINES 

$ 
340 Leave June 27, Return Aug. 24. and return 
408 Soutnm Srrince Srreet, Los ANGELES 
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| Enrich your 


SUMMER 
VACATION 


_IN STRANGE, NEW ROMANCE-LANDS 


Excursions in 6 Spanish- 
American Countries in a 
17-Day voyage to 








| MEXICO - GUATEMALA : EL SALVADOR - PANAMA 
| COLOMBIA : CUBA via Panama Canal and Havana 
| 


The only route offering 
| A TRIP ABROAD BETWEEN AMERICA'S COASTS 


Converting a trip East into delightful “foreign” tour. 
| Six brilliant national canvases, painted with Spanish 
color abandon on a New World background. 


“Santa"-Liner speed producing this magic. Lending 
| the lustre of their own elegance to your voyage. Open- 
air tiled swimming pools, all the sports, metropolitan 
| Night Club entertainment. Delicious meals served under 
| the sky in open-topped dining saloons. Richest vaca- 
| tion at lowest cost. No passports. Fortnightly sailings. 


HOME by RAIL... as low as $340 
| luxurious expressions of speed 
SANTA LUCIA @ SANTA ELENA 
Vacation voyaging takes on new sea-splendor in Grace Line Service 


CRUISE-TOURS to NEW YORK by STEAMER 
SANTA ROSA @ SANTA PAULA 
between San Francisco or Los Angeles and Seattle or Victoria (B.C.) 


| Famous liners introducing new marine smartness to 
| Coastwise sailings. Meals, sports, entertainment, private 
bath, and a real bed included in the low fares. 








For information consult your travel agent, any 


railroad ticket office, or 


GRACE LINE 


525 W. 6th St. 1308 4th Ave 
Los Angeles Seattie 







2 Pine Street 





San Francisco 











S$. S. LURLINE - S. S. MARIPOSA 
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SOUTH SEAS 


Samoa, Fiji, New Zealand, Australia 


Miles away from the schoolroom! Never a duty 
making demand. ‘Discovering’ the South Seas ... 
in the luxury of a great Matson-Oceanic liner. The 
kind of vacation that counts .. . every golden hour. 


Have you two weeks? With Hawaii less than 5 
days from the Pacific Coast, you can crown a 9-day 
sea-triumphal with 5 days in the Islands! 


Three Weeks? 12 days in Hawaii, with innumer- 
able inexpensive side trips of ‘‘discovery’’. 


46 days... or more? Storied lands of the Southern 
Cross. Samoa! Fiji! ‘New Zealand! Australia! 
However long you roam... at the same low cost 
that is itself a ‘discovery’ in economy. 


Remember too! Educational credit is given by 
most school boards for these trips. 


Days, weeks or months... 
sow them carefully for the 
richest vacation-harvest. In 
fairness to yourself ask your 
travel agent for literature on 
how much Hawaii and the 
South Seas have to offer, and 
for how little. Or write 
“Matton Lne-Cooanicline 
215 Market Street, San Francisco - 730 South Broadway, 


Los Angeles - 213 East Broadway, San Diego 
119 West Ocean Boulevard, Long Beach 


UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 
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This year see Northern Europe 


ae 25 


Visit all these countries 


RUSSIA’ 


j Approximately 40 days 
- +» » 10,000 miles .. . at 
less than 3¢ a mile. 











To Northern Europe where history 
is being made. . . to five countries 
via the North Atlantic and the 
Baltic Sea. The ship is your hotel. 
No foreign exchange penalties. Tour 
passengers use American dollars 
throughout at full value. 


ne ee 
a SEE THESE AND MORE 
Copenhagen. Leningrad, Gydnia, 
Helsingfors, Stockholm. 
Shore Excursions Optional 
All tourist tlass..you have complete 
freedom of the ship. Excellent cui- 
sine, finest service, every comfort 
and convenience. Meet charming 
and congenial people. 


&S FREE A folder giving all de- 

® tails of accommodations 

and surprisingly low rates will be 

sent on request. Keep abreast of the 

times, take the trip of your dreams, 
to Northern Europe THIS year. 
See your local travel agent, or 


AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE 
5 Groadway, New York City 





222 Loews State Bldg., Los Angeles 
190 Gough Street, San Francisco 


PASSION PLAY AT OBERAMMERGAU 


TRAVEL in EUROPE -1934 


STEAMER TICKETS FOR TRAVEL ALONE 
ANYWHERE—ANY LINE 
COMPLETE PROGRAM OF TOURS 
No fee fer information or reservations 
Write JEHIEL DAVIS TRAVEL SERVICE 
6314 Van Nuys Bivd., Van Nuys, California @ Phene 90-W 


SPEND THIS SUMMER 
IN THE ORIENT 


with Dr. Wm. F. HumnMet, U. S. C. 


(19 years in the Orient) 
All expenses paid from June 23 $ 
to August 24—only 385 
Write to Dr. Hummel at 1175 W. 37th Street, Los Angeles 
Telephone ROcneEster 8768 
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Four superlative expressions of marine luxury .. . 
Asama Maru, Tatsuta Maru, Chichibu Maru, Taiyo 
Maru . . . offering the really proper introduction to 
Japan. Brilliant salons, commodious staterooms, 
tiled swimming pools, American and Continental 
food. To really know Japan, travel with Japan. 


ROUND TRIP fromm SAN FRANCISCO ROUND TRIP from LOS ANGELES 


Ist 2nd Cabin Tourist Ist 2nd Cabin Tourist 
Class Class Class Cabin Class Class Class Cabin 


$465 $285 $375 $202 $465 $292 $390 $210 
Ask about the amazingly low round-the-world rates 


Invaluable information at your travel agent’s, or 


N. Y.K. Li NE (Japan Mail) 


San Francisco, 551 Market St. - Los Angeles, 605 S. Grand 


SUMMER TOURS 
ORIENT a2. $425 


5 delightful days... Japan and 
China including PEKING, 


Also extension of this tour to Manchuria 
and Korea . . $160 additional 


EUROPE «sence $452 


39 DAYS (N. Y. to N. Y.) Excellent 
hotels... motoring for 3 days 
in Chateau country. historic 

- romantic... picturesque ee 


leisurely trip through six countries 
. including the Passion Play. 


Extension covering Italy, with three days 
in Rome, for $89 extra 


ALASKA—L. 
first class 


A. and back to L. A. 
$131.50 


A. and back to 


HONOLULU—L. 
L. A. first class 


Lehman's Steamship Agency 


EsTABLISHED 1888 


123 EAST SIXTH STREET 
LOS ANGELES TR. 5171 




















cenery 


GS You Cail! 


Combine the joys of ocean travel with the pleasures 
of land-locked cruising, on modern Alaska Steamship 


Company liners . . . for The Alaska Line’s fjord-like 
route offers a veritable ocean voyage through moun- 
tains. Wooded islands and timber-covered mountains 
rise sheer from the water’s edge to protect you from 
even occasional blustery gusts from the open North 
Pacific. There are none of the discomforts of an ordi- 
nary sea voyage, sailing sheltered seas on The Alaska 
Line . .. with scenery as you sail! 
Visit the inimitable Prince William Sound district 
. . . mighty Columbia Glacier . . . historic Sitka. Only 
The Alaska Line offers a choice of Alaska vacation 
cruises and tours, starting at $80 for a full eleven-day 
cruise, round-trip, first-class, from Seattle—no extra 
charge for meals or berth at any time aboard ship. 
Ask about the special cruise for teachers this sum- 
mer. Also, a University of Washington Summer School 
Cruise—with credit. 
FREE TO TEACHERS! A “good-natured” map of 
Alaska. In full color, suitable for framing. 
A CRUISE THAT IS NEWS! 
Now, you can visit the Polar regions, above 
the Arctic Circle, on a special Arctic Cruise 
being planned by The Alaska Line ...A 
twenty-six-day adventure cruise, starting 
from Seattle early in August. 


ALASKA STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
See your local travel agent, or 
PACIFIC STEAMSHIP LINES, General Agents 
653 Market St., San Francisco—514 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 


ALASKA STEAMSHIP COMPANY —Room 481 

Pier Two—Seattle, Washington 
1 am interested in (check which one) (© Special 
Cruise for teachers. () University of Washington 
Summer School Alaska Cruise. [1 Arctic Cruise. 
(C) Regular Alaska Vacation literature. () Good- 
natured map, free to teachers. 


Name __ 
Address 


City and State 
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MEXICO 


CIRCLE CRUISE TOURS INDEPENDENT TOURS 


| THROUGH LATIN AMERICA LEAVE EVERY WEEK 
PANAMA - HAVANA TRAVEL WITH 
MEXICO CONVENIENCE 


GO ANY TIME | 


YOUR TRIP TO MEXICO IS NOT COMPLETE WITHOUT HILLMAN 
COURIER SERVICE—AMERICA’S BEST LATIN-AMERICA TRAVEL SERVICE 


AT LOWEST ALL-EXPENSE RATES EVER QUOTED 


LITERATURE ON REQUEST 


HILLMAN CRUISE-TOURS 


510 W. 6th Street LOS ANGELES TRinity 0657 




















JUST THE VACATION YOU’RE LOOKING FOR! 


A Carefree Tour of the Majestic Northwest 
Oregon - Washington - British Columbia PP 


This summer get away from noisy city streets, press- 
ing business worries and the dull routine of everyday 
life. Fill your lungs with the cool tonic air that sweeps 
off this pinnacled roof of North America! 


As scores of glorious panoramas are framed in the 
wide vision windows of your comfortable motor coach, 
you'll discover that this modern travel way reveals the 
vast Evergreen Playground in all its scenic grandeur. 
A broad California highway passes over the very hem 
of Shasta’s white mantle ... then, Portland, close to 
Mount Hood and the famous Columbia River .. 
Seattle, where ships from the Orient and Alaska dock 
almost under the shadow of snow-tipped Olympic 
peaks ... across the friendly international border to 
Canada ... busy Vancouver and then by steamer 
across the Strait of Georgia to Nanaimo... the thrill- 


TRANSPORTATION 
from SAN FRANCISCO 


$3950 




















ing Malahat drive winding down to lovely old Victoria 

. a cruise at sunset to Seattle ... returning along 
the spectacular Oregon coast and through the mighty 
Redwood Empire. All yours to enjoy—a memorable 
vacation that you can really afford this year. 


GO THIS CAREFREE MODERN WAY 


You’re certain to appreciate the freedom of these care- 
free tours. Generous stop-over arrangements permit 
you to stay where you like and as long as you like, 
but always with the peace of mind of knowing that 
there will be a convenient motor coach waiting 
to take you on to arother delightful vacationland. 


from LOS ANGELES 


$4025 






L. G. MARKEL, Traffic Manager 
Pacific Grey hound Lines 
Pine and Battery Sts., San Francisco 

I am interested in your carefree tours of the 
majestic Northwest. Kindly send me without obli- 
gation your colorful illustrated folder. 
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44 DAYS over 12,000 miles! from $400 


Entertainment — shore excursions included! 
© 


from San Francisco June 27+ Returns Aug. 10 
from Los Angeles June28- Returns Aug. 9 


Get those blue-pencil stains off your fingers, 
and stow your test-paper worries. Grab up 
your dunnage of will-to-live and willingness- 
to-enjoy. There's a ship in the harbor .. . out- 
ward bound for the South Seas. She's headed 
for breeze-cooled seaways and a cargo of ro- 
mance and adventure, to unspoiled ports rich 
in such store. 


The mighty "City of Los Angeles” will sail on 
this merry expedition at a time when vaca- 
tionists can plan to ship with her. Long inti- 
macy with the South Seas has charted the 
brilliant itinerary, and years of experience in 
Cruise Conducting put the price within easy 
reach. But the time of leaving is near. Better 
sign on early. See your travel agent for bro- 
chure and details, or write 


MATSON LINE Agents for LASSCO LINE 


215 Market Street, San Francisco 730 South 
Broadway, Los Angeles - 119W. Ocean Boulevard, 
Long Beach 213 East Broadway, San Diego. 
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A travel bargain! 
On fast, modern 
General liners dire&tfrom 
Portland to the Orient. 
A = Strictly‘‘one-class” ships; : 
congenial, friendly. Unexcelled American food; 
spacious decks; all outside rooms with beds. 


Portland to Yokohama $160, Kobe $165, Shanghai $185, 
Hong Kong $200, Manila $200, Round-the-W orld Tours 
$455 to $555. Passengers may board ship at San Francisco 


at slight additional cost. 
ALL-INCLUSIVE 35 LEAVE JUNE 12th 
Conducted TOUR $ RETURN AUG. 8th 


GENERAL LINERS 


FROM PORTLAND 


See your travel or railroad ticket agent for literature and par- 
ticulars or write States Steamship Lines (Dept.15) Portland, Or. 
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Most costs are rising steadily—but our fares are actu- 
ally far below last year's low levels. Think of it! A 
greater saving than ever before, plus the assurance of 
a comfortable, scenic trip. This great bus svstem serves 
all America’s most popular Vacation playgrounds. 


IF YOU WANT EXACT COSTS 


Le eo ee Se ee 











1 SEND to. Interstate Transit Lines, Omaha, 

| Nebr., for information and literature. | 

| NAME | 
STREET | 
SfFFe.... | 
Interested in trips to | 
TE ne a Or see your nearest agent | 


PACIFIC 
STAGES 


Wan > PACIFIC 
ean 


1Z SIERRA 


Sunny smiles... 


along the 
Sunny Southern Route 


To EUROPE 
“LIDO ALL THE WAY” 


on the newest of luxury liners 


“REX” “CONTE Di SAVOIA” 
ROMA - AUGUSTUS - YULCANIA- SATURNIA 





The New Tourist Class 
offering a new high in travel comfort .... at modest cost 
Single and double rooms with bath — Rates from $1 33 One Way 


music rooms — lounges — bar -salons in 
Rates from $240 Round Trip 


abundance to foregather, dance or 
° 386 Post Street, San Francisco 


entertain. Open air pools, gym and miles 
of deck space. 
Telephone SUtter 4525 


Ask your Travel Agent i 
or the 1 








| MEXICO 
23-Day All-Expense Tour 


Leaves Los Angeles June 30, personally conducted, 
via De Luxe Motor Ship. Visit 15 cities by steamer, 
autos and Pullmans. Rates as low as 


$229.50 


| Sournern CALIFORNIA Tourist Bureaus 
| 33 Arcade Bidg., 541 So. Spring, Los Angeles. MUtual 8703 
| Free literature upon request 






Australia - New Zealand 
and South Seas 


DEPARTURES ON EVERY SAILING 


Inclusive cost covers steamer cabin, first 


class hotels and motor tours 
as low as $398.25 


Free Information on Australia, New Zealand 
and South Seas . . . . . Write for Booklet 


SOUTH SEAS CLUB 


222 Loew's State Bldg., Broadway at 7th, Los Angeles 
Telephone VAnpike 9494 
Stewart Hotel, 353 Geary, San Francisco, SUtrer 7800 


Mrs. Raymonde Moyon Theill of the San Fran- 
cisco schools, who for several years past has 
conducted travel tours, is organizing two tours 
for the coming summer, One will be a motor trip 
through Europe which will include the Passion 
Play. The other is the Orient Jade tour which 
will leave San Francisco June 15 on the Presi- 
dent Coolidge of the Dollar Line. Both are under 
the auspices of the American Express Company. 


























SUMMER TOURS 





P “e 7" aT as 
Acciker HMI EI Ee'prent 


San Francisco, California Los Angeles, California 
DOuglas 2141 V Andike 7823 
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You will want to travel the 
NEW SCENIC ROUTE 
through COLORADO . or 
Visit YELLOWSTONE and 


GLACIER NATIONAL 


of course 
| 
| 
| 
PARKS on your eastern tour | 











Let us furnish fall details and 
assist you with your 
travel problem 


J. W. MONAHAN 
General Agent 


999 Monadnock Bldg. 


W. W. ELLIOTT 
General Agent 
333 Central Building 











ae 


wo Guns White Calf, the Blackfoot 
Indian chief, whose profile is on the 
buffalo nickel 
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SIERRA 


CENTER OF 
SAN FRANCISCO’S 
LIFE 


= 


San Franciscans by the thousands 
visit The Palace Hotel daily, to 
lunch, dine, dance, meet friends 
from afar and convene. 


World travelers, on business or 
pleasure bent, visit it daily by the 
hundreds—for they know and ap- 


preciate its modernity, its large, 
cheerful rooms, its rare food, its 
thoughtful courtesy for every guest. 
They like its metropolitan air, its 
quiet when quiet is wished, its close- 
ness to things they wish to do, and 
places they wish to go. Plan a stay 
at The Palace. 

600 Rooms, each with Bath. 

Rates from $3 (single) upward. 


The 


PALACE HOTEL 


Archibald H. Price, Manager 





THE BILTMORE HOTEL 


LOS ANGELES 


Fifteen hundred rooms, all with baths. Five 


restaurants with new low rates. Most central 
location. Situated between two beautiful parks. 


* 
SPECIAL LOW ROOM RATES FOR TEACHERS 


Show your C. T. A. membership card when registering 
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GO-AS-YOU-PLEASE PRESIDENT LINER 


NCVER 
Suis 





NEW REDUCED FIRST CLASS FARES 


Regular fortnightly sailings of famous 
President Liners allow you private 
yacht freedom! Leave when you choose, 
stopover as you like and continue your 
cruise when you want to. 


NEW YORK $165 
via the Panama Canal and Havana 


A new reduced fare (cut from $200 
to $165, First Class) on the big, 
smooth-riding President Liners 
brings the cost of a thrilling, two- 
weeks cruise to New York to less 
than eleven dollars a day! Tourist 
fares are from $120. 


ROUND AMERICA 


Rail-water combination 


Round America roundtrips; one 
way by President Liner, one way by 
train are from $225 First Class, home- 
town to hometown ...a reduction 
from $290. Sail to New York aboard 
a President Liner via Panama and 
Havana and return by your choice 
of direct rail routes (or the reverse). 
Tourist fares from $210. 


PANAMA ROUNDTRIPS 


to thrilling old world cities 


Anewand different Vacation Round- 
trip. Specially Reduced Summer 
fares, slashed from $225!...Panama 
Roundtrips are $165 from San Fran- 
cisco, $155 from Los Angeles. 

Get full details from your own travel 
agent, or 


Nye 


STEAMSHIP LINES 


311 California Street, San Francisco 


514 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles 
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A School of the Sierras 





In the Merced Gorge, where the river churns its way madly over broken 

boulders, stately Vernal and wild Nevada fling their foam. These are 

only a few of the waterfalls that have brought Yosemite fame. The 
above plate shows Vernal Fall at full flood. 





